











SOCIAL ECONOMIST. 


NOVEMBER, 1895. 


Dishonest Newspaper Economics. 


Under despotic forms of government, the public policy of 
acountry may largely depend upon military prestige and 
ambition, territorial aggrandizement, and indeed a multitude of 
questions that are chiefly personal to royalty or to a small 
aristocracy. But as freedom broadens down from precedent 
to precedent and representative government supersedes des- 
potism, the interests of the people form the issues upon which 
the political institutions are maintained or modified. 

In proportion as the masses come to take an intelligent part 
in the discussion and the determination of public policy, 
therefore, their economic and social interests become promi- 
nent factors in the national policy. Consequently, in a 
democracy like ours, economic questions constitute the domi- 
nant issues upon which political parties are divided ; and the 
press the chief form of their discussion. Upon the integrity 
of the press in economic discussion, therefore, largely depends 
not only the wisdom of our national policy towards great 
industrial problems, but the integrity of our economic dis- 
cussions. Flippant inaccuracies in presenting the facts and 
drawing the conclusions on industrial matters, besides creating 
a false public opinion leading to national mistakes and lack 
of confidence in our public men and institutions, directly tend 
to intellectual dishonesty and the degradation of public 
morality. 

Reluctant as we may be to admit it,a certain portion of the 
press in this country appears, consciously or unconsciously, to 
be rapidly falling into this condition. There is agrowing ten- 
dency to reverse the order of true statesmanship and subordi- 
nate industrial and social interest to political success, instead 
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of subordinating political action to the industrial and social 
interests of the community. In the long run this sacrifice of 
public welfare to partisan ends can lead only to public disaster. 
The people may be fooled by falsehood, but economic law will 
ultimately work out its own result. Deception and error are 
the sure precursors of evil, by no matter what motive they are 
inspired. 

Of course, all misrepresentations of industrial data are not 
wantonly deceptive. Mankind generally are honest or society 
would disintegrate. Volitional dishonesty is but a fraction of 
the social whole, but sometimes it is a very yeasty fraction. 
This is particularly true of newspaper economics. The 
number of journals which wantonly invent or misinterpret 
industrial facts is doubtless very small; but when misstatements 
are made in favor of political party ambitions, they are eagerly 
reprinted by the great mass of journals of the same party, in good 
faith or with the feeling that the responsibility is somewhere 
else. The eagerness to state a fact without verifacation, if it 
lends color to their cause, is much greater that the willingness 
to correct it when the error is exposed. 

In this way, error is made to travel many times faster and 
further than the truth, especially if the truth comes afterward in 
the form of a correction. 


During the last few years, so much of this sort of thing has 
been done that the starting or aiding in the circulation of 
economic falsehood has become a part of the ordinary 
method of political propaganda by a certain class of so-called 
respectable journals. A few instances will suffice to illustrate 
this demoralizing tendency which is doing much to degrade 
the American press in the eyes of the world. 

Immediately after the passage of the McKinley tariff law 
a concerted effort was made on the part of certain newspapers 
to frighten the community into a dislike of that law. In order 
that the scheme might be effective in accomplishing the im- 
mediate object for which it was started, viz.: to elect a free- 
trade Congress in 1890, merchants everywhere were encouraged 
arbitrarily to put up prices on articles which were not re- 
motely affected by the tariff. To this end, fraudulent lists of 
increased prices were published, so thatthe unscrupulous shop- 
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keeper should believe that as others were raising prices, he had 
better make a grab also. 

In some States, and particularly in Ohio, peddlers were 
sent throughout the country districts on liberal wages, regard- 
less of their sales, to take tin ware and other articles among the 
farmers, and ask 50 or 75 per cent. advance in price, telling the 
people that the rise was due to the new tariff, when no such 
rise in price had occurred. 

In the dry-goods stores in the large cities, the same un- 
scrupulous price-raising was practised, and the women were 
told that it was due to the new tariff, when in most instances 
it was wholly arbitrary, having no relation whatever to the 
tariff. By this kind of concerted dishonesty, farmers’ and 
mechanics’ wives were temporarily put in a state of semi-frenzy 
against the new law, and accordingly exercised great influence 
upon their husbands and brothers, the effect of which was to 
increase the number of free-trade Congressmen then elected. 

Of course, time soon proved the fallacy of these statements 
regarding the rise of prices; but it was effective for the election, 
and on the principle that the end justifies the means answered 
the purpose of dishonest newspaper economics. 

Another illustration of this class of newspaper economics 
occurred in New York State in 1892. The legislature of that 
year ordered the chief of the labor bureau to investigate 
the movement of wages and prices since the adoption of the 
McKinley tariff law. 

Of course, they could not oppose this investigation, and, 
having a free-trade governor and a chief of the bureau who re- 
ceived originally his appointment from Mr. Cleveland himself, 
they hoped and expected that the right kind of statistics would 
be given out. It was assumed that the chief sufficiently under- 
stood his political interests to see to it that his report would 
lend aid to their cause, or, ‘a any event, “not help the bear.” 
To their amazement, however, when the report appeared it 
showed the fact to controvert their whole claim. Instead of 
prices having risen and wages fallen or rémained stationary 
under the McKinley tariff law, the report showed that prices had 
actually fallen, and that wages had greatly increased, so that 
the purchasing power of the laborer’s income had steadily ad- 
vanced from 1890 to 1892. 
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This greatly incensed the propagandists of dishonest econ- 
omics and they denounced the labor commissioner for having 
issued the report. The Evening Post and its class denounced 
the commissioner as an incompetent and dishonest tool of Hill, 
and an enemy of Cleveland, who should at once be relieved of 
his office ; some of its prominent disciples actually went to 
Albany to plead for his removal. And why ? Because he was not 
dishonest enough either to suppress his report or to doctor it so 
as to falsify the facts in favor of their free-trade propaganda. 

Since the passage of the Gorman-Wilson law, a similar line 
of policy has been pursued by this class of journals. Of course, 
after the adoption of the Wilson bill, the objective point was 
changed. Under the McKinley law, the purpose was to show 
that the effect was injurious in producing higher prices and 
lower wages. After the passage of the new tariff bill the ob- 
ject was to show that everybody was benefitted; that prosperity 
spurted out on every side in the form of new industries and in- 
creasing wages. 

Pursuant to this policy, the Evening Post published, July 8, 
two columns of instances in parallel column, purporting to show 
how factories were closed and wages reduced in 1890, after the 
passage of the McKinley law, and how wages were advanced 
and new mills established in 1895 after the passage of the Gor- 
man-Wilson law. The New York Press interviewed the con- 
cerns mentioned in this list and found these so-called statistics 
were a mass of fabrications. Where there was a grain of truth 
in the statement, it was so exaggerated as practically to amount 
to lying. Although these so-called facts presented by the 
Post were copied far and wide by such papers as the Philadel- 
phia Record, the Springfield ( Mass.) Republican, the New York 
Herald and World, so far as we know, not a single one of them 
retracted the falsehood after it had been completely exposed. 

On the contrary, when defense was impossible, they de- 
serted this particular topic only to begin the same kind of work 
under a new head. This time it was the extent and amount of 
increasing wages under and through the influence of the new 
tariff bill, and the same kind of dishonest economics were em- 
ployed. 

In analyzing one of these lists of increasing wages, the New 
York Zrijune showed that they were the same kind that the 
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Press proved the others to have been, viz.: composed of a little 
truth and an abundance of falsehood. The method of falsifi- 
cation in this case was chiefly by the method of counting the 
same concern several times over in different forms, so as to 
magnify the number to many times what they really were. For 
instance, the list included the Carnegie company with 15,000 
hands on May 14, and on the same day each of nine dis- 
tinct establishments owned by the Carnegie company, with 
15,000 hands in all. Again, it included all the nail works of 
Ohio with 6,000 hands, and also two of them with 6,000 hands, 
each twice repeated; and another with 1,000 hands three times 
and two others with 1,500 each, making 22,500 hands out of a 
possible 6,000. Thus, by fraudulent manipulation of the figures, 
the number of hands were made to appear to be 275 per cent. 
greater than they actually were. 

In dealing with the furnaces, the list reported the Mahon- 
ing and Shenango Valleys as having 2,000 hands, and then the 
Mahoning furnaces again, one with 1,000 hands and another 
with 875 hands. The Shenango furnaces were reported separ- 
ately twice, one of them with 500 hands and part of them again. 
The Newcastle furnaces were reported twice; the Illinois Steel 
Company with 7,000 hands and part of its works twice more, 
and its works at Joliet three times. The list reported all the 
Providence woolen mills, and then most of them separately once 
and one of them three times; 27 iron concerns were so repeated 
as to make 39, and a dozen other woolen mills were repeated, 
some twice and some three times. 

The cotton mills at Fall River, Lowell and New Bedford, 
Mass., were treated in a similar way, giving them all once and 
several of them over again separately. The Lewiston cotton 
mill, with from 4,000 to 5,000 hands, was repeated twice a few 
days apart, as if they were new increases, and soon. It will be 
seen that this method of repeating the same facts in different 
ways, so as to give the impression that they are all new cases, 
is simply an ingenious way of inventing economic data for the 
purpose of misleading the public. This method has been so 
persistently pursued that it has become a system of dishonest 
newspaper economics. Nor is the pernicious influence of this 
limited to the particular cases cited, but it serves the basis for 
a new series of misrepresentation. 
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Thus, for example, following, and undoubtedly largely 
due to the above, a new set of falsehoods have been issued re- 
garding the woolen industry. 

A short time ago, the Wool and Cotton Reporter, a free- 
wool trade journal, made the announcement that 201 new 
textile factories had been established in the first half of 1895. 
This statement seemed such a savory morsel that it was immedi- 
ately clutched at by the same class of journals, and some of 
them, conspicuously the Philadelphia Record, made the an- 
nouncement that 201 new woolen factories had been established, 
citing the Boston trade paper as its authority. 

Knowing that such a statement was probably erroneous, 
we wrote to the Wool and Cotton Reporter asking on what 
data they based their statement, and offered to pay for any in- 
formation that would lead to its verification. The editor 
replied, practically admitting that he had no authentic source 
of information on the subject, but that he had made up his 
tables from statements by correspondents and a careful read- 
ing of exchanges, of daily papers, and trade journals. The 
daily papers, of course, contained the various multiplications 
of the same facts just referred to. 

For weeks the Philadelphia Record played upon this as 
a conclusive proof of the business-creating influence of the 
new tariff. We challenged the statement of the Wool and 
Cotton Reporter, the Philadelphia Record, and others, and de- 
manded that they tell where the factories were located or else 
stop repeating the statement. 

We also wrote a personal letter to Mr. Wm. M. Singerly, 
editor of the Philadelphia Record, asking that his paper have 
the fairness either to verify its statement or retract it, where- 
upon, under date of September I1, we received a letter from 
him admitting that the Record had been in error and that out 
of 201 so-called new enterprises only 38 were woolen mills. 
We thus forced from the Record, Evening Post, and other 
papers the modification of the number of new woolen mills 
from 201 to 38. 

Doubting the validity of the whole procedure, we pursued 
the investigation on the subject still further. We first went over 
the entire list of 201 new mills, and found only 31 instead of 38 
which even purported to be woolen mills. In order to verify 
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this statement regarding these, we addressed the following let- 
ter to each of the 31 new mills reported in the list. 


GENTLEMEN: 

Will you kindly inform the SociaL Economist whether 
your woolen mill is a new establishment built this year, or did 
it exist previously. 

Thanking you in advance for your kindness, 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE GUNTON. 


This correspondence revealed the fact that out of the whole 
list, only 8 were correctly reported. That is to say, only 8 
pretend to be new concerns and one of these is a shoddy im- 
porting firm; another is a concern occupying a single floor in 
an old building, and none of them seem to be concerns of 
any magnitude. Among the remainder, one reported itself as 
a manufactory of woo! and cotton supplies, and not a woolen 
mill at all, and is an old concern. Another writes a long letter 
on the disastrous effects of the Wilson Bill upon the woolen in- 
dustry and fears it will have to leave the business unless some 
improved legislation is adopted. Another is an old establish- 
ment and has no prospects of enlargement; another states that 
the concern has been in existence for forty years, but is now 
stopped. Still another has existed five years and is now occu- 
pied, and so on down the list. 

In this list alone, in fact, the number of old concerns 
stopped or partially stopped appears to about equal the num- 
ber of dona fide new ones. If we should extend the investiga- 
tion to the entire woolen mills of the country, there is every 
reason to believe, from other sources of information, that we 
should find the actual number of woolen mills now in operation 
to be considerably less than in 1893 and 1894; for we have 
received information of several woolen concerns that have not 
resumed full operations since 1893. 

Thus, we find that the entire claim regarding new woolen 
mills, about which so much noise has been made throughout 
the country, vanishes with the first real touch of honest inves- 
tigation. Were the same test applied to the remaining 170 
so-called new textile concerns, a large proportion of them would 
doubtless prove to be of the same character. There is no good 
evidence that any such number of new textile factories have 
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been built this year. Indeed, the whole business boom about 
which we have heard so much, is very largely political talk. 

There is an improved tone in business circles. After the 
election of 1894, which made it certain that no more tariff hack- 
ing could take place, business confidence began to revive and a 
more hopeful tone prevails. Since then, a partial reparation of 
the wreck of 1893 has taken place, but there is nosuch thing 
as a return of the prosperity which preceded the panic. Wages 
are not so high, consumption is not so great, capital is not so 
confident or so willing to invest, and business, except in a few 
special lines, is nowhere so buoyant and progressive. 

This base use of industrial data for political purposes is 
destroying the integrity of economic investigation and putting 
a premium on misrepresentation and political demagogy. 

The corruption of the stream of public information is the 
surest means of swelling the tide of socialism and anarchy and 
general distrust of our public policy and institutions. 

In the July issue of the SociaL ECONOMIST, we expose a 
similar fraud which was published in respectable book form. 
The animus of that tirade against society was pure socialism 
and antagonism to existing industrial institutions. It was an 
attack on capital and capitalism, pretending to show that large 
fortunes are made by dishonesty, and, as in this case, with a 
pretended display of authentic data which, upon investigation 
proved to be chiefly exaggeration and falsehood. 

It is high time that the friends of honest economic discus- 
sion should effectively protest against this fraudulent use of 
economic data which is gradually, but permanently, becoming 
the means of propogating socialism, anarchy, free trade, popu- 
lism and other society disrupting movements. No important 
industrial, social or political reform can be expected so long as 
misrepresentation, falsehood and demagogy are the chief in- 
struments of propaganda. 


Signs of Sound Banking. 


“ Solitary and alone,” said Thomas H. Benton, “I set this 
ball in motion.” For two years “solitary and alone ’’ the So- 
ciAL Economist has been pointing out in a score of articles the 
perfect practicability of retiring the greenbacks and getting the 
United States Treasury out of the banking business by means 
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of a Bank of the United States, and the impracticability of doing 
it in any other way. 

Articles looking to this end have been : 

1. The First Bank of the United States, in the SociaL 
Economist for August, 1893. 

2. The Second Bank of the United States, in our issue of 
September, 1893. 

3. With and Without a Government Bank, and Path to 
Safe Banking and Currency, October, 1893. 

5. The Gold Export and Its Dangers, July, 1894. 

6. The Baltimore Plan, December, 1894. 

7. Our Banking and Currency Plan, January, 1895. 

8. Why Government Notes Are a Bad Currency, in the 
same issue. 

g. Lincoln on a Government Bank, July, 1895. 

10. Facts about the Bank of England, 1895. 

11. Political Parties and the Public Peril, and 

12. Silver and the Gresham Law, 8 pages, in our issue of 
October, 1895. 

These twelve articles of 122 pages have evinced the earn- 
estness with which we have pursued this theme, which had 
become almost a neglected element in national finance. 

The Sound Currency Committee have issued pamphlets 
pointing out defects in the existing system, both of greenback 
notes and national banks, but none of these pamphlets goes to 
the root of the matter, and proposes a plan by which greenbacks 
can be retired without a severe contraction of the currency and 
a monetary crisis. 

President Cleveland, ex-Secretary Fairchild, Secretary 
Carlisle, the Baltimore Convention, Horace White, the Evening 
Post, and the Journal of Commerce all bravely drive their 
horses down to this Rubicon, rein them in, and stop with arms 
akimbo in deep meditation, saying “1 know what comes next 
myself, but it would not be prudent for me to say it until 
enough other fellows also say it, so that I will not feel lone- 
some.” 

Now, however, the pathway has become too clear to too 
many persons to admit of the solemn dumb show, like that of 
Rip Van Winkle’s mountain moonshiners, being any longer 
maintained. 
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Matthew Marshall, financial editor of the Sum, in a recent 
issue of that journal, says : 

‘* Behind all these elements of disturbance, which are of 
comparatively modern origin, lies the earlier one, now half a 
century old, of the independent treasury system, by which the 
Government finances are dissociated from those of citizens 
generally, and the money collected for duties and taxes is 
locked up and unavailable for general use. During the last 
year or two the system has not been so very pernicious, because 
of the inactivity of trade, but in previous years the frequent 
sweeping into the treasury of vast amounts of currency has pro- 
duced artificial stringencies of money, and the letting of them 
out again for bond purchases equally artificial plethoras. There 
is much talk against the Government’s being in the banking 
business, and a clamor is made for withdrawing it from that 
business by retiring the legal-tender notes, but nobody seems 
to be aware that, even were the legal tenders retired, the Gov- 
ernment would still, by its treasury operations, remain by all 
odds the biggest bank in the country, and one administered 
with the least regard to the interests of the people. 

“On the other hand, banking business of private citizens 
is divided up among eight thousand and more National and 
State corporations, each independent of the other, and, except- 
ing ina few of our larger cities, no one having the means of 
acting in concert with the others. How badly this system 
works in emergencies was made painfully apparent in 1893, 
when the wise example of our New York banks in standing by 
one another and making a commonstock of their resources was 
disregarded by the banks in other localities, with the result of 
bringing on a scramble for available money, which ended in 
the hoarding of vast amounts of it by individuals, and made 
necessary large importations of gold to supply the artificial 
demand thus created. If we are compelled to choose between 
these thousands of little banks as custodians of the national 
revenues and a Government treasury, the preference undoubt- 
edly must be given to the treasury, but such a choice is not im- 
perative. 

“Great Britain, two centuries ago, discovered the advantage 
of placing public revenues in the custody of a great national 
bank and of making the public expenditures through the same 
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agency. The other nations of Europe followed at intervals the 
example of Great Britain, and now each one of them transacts 
its financial business through a bank specially chartered for the 
purpose, and which, by the magnitude of its capital and the 
strict supervision to which it is subjected, possesses the necessary 
guaranties of safety and responsibility. Operating in this way, 
the government collects and disburses their incomes with no 
more disturbance of the market than is created by the trans- 
actions of a single citizen; temporary loans, when they are 
needed, are made with equal ease; the volume of paper money 
is regulated by the laws of trade without appealing to legisla- 
tors, and the questions which so distract this country are never 
raised. 

“Unfortunately, the traditions of the disasters which at- 
tended the career of the old United States Bank still retain, in 
this country, sufficient strength to make the creation of another 
institution of the same kind a matter of much difficulty. It is 
doubtful whether either of the great political parties would dare 
to undertake it, and it would meet with determined opposition 
from all those who are interested in the gains of the little 
banks now existing, Time and experience are, however, great 
educators. Everybody, it is clear, is dissatisfied with the present 
system, and nothing is needed but to unite them in favor of a 
change for the better. Such a change would be the establish- 
ment of a central national bank, with branches in the im- 
portant cities of the Union, managed by competent officers and 
intrusted with the receipt and the disbursement of the national 
revenues, having the monopoly of the issue of paper money, 
and paying for it a proper annual compensation. The obstacles 
in the way of establishing it are great, but they are not insur- 
mountable, and the first step toward overcoming them is to 
bring the subject before the public for consideration.” 

Commenting on this proposition, Zhe Springfield Repub- 
lican (Ind.) agrees with the writer that the independent treas- 
ury has proved clumsy, wasteful, and panic-breeding, and that 
the time has come for a reconsideration of the argument for a 
Bank of the United States. Anticipating the objections of 
those who favor direct issue of money by the Government, it 
says : 

“As we have before pointed out, the currency reformers 
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are dividing into the parties of those who favor the complete 
divorce of the Government from all money-making aside from 
stamping the weight and fineness of the standard metal, and of 
those who would have the Government the sole issuer of what- 
ever money is issued. But practically all of the first party 
would have bank issues brought under the control and close 
regulations of the Federal Government. And it is to be con- 
sidered whether the prejudices of the second party against 
money issues for private profit cannot in a measure be over- 
come by organizing, not only a reformed bank-note system, but 
by bringing this system into closer relations with the Govern- 
ment than is usually suggested, and at the same time over- 
coming the weaknesses of the sub-treasury system by making 
this national bank system the fiscal agency of the Govern- 
ment.” 

The leaven is working. Ex-Congressman M. D. Harter, 
of Ohio, in a letter to the Vorce, New York, says: 

“That we can ever have a perfectly sound currency, or a 
permanently good business condition, so long as the Govern- 
ment insists upon doing a banking business (involving as it 
does the keeping of a proper gold reserve), I do not think pos- 
sible. The quicker, therefore, the Government confines itself 
to its proper and limited duties the better. The banks should 
supply the capital and the currency for the business of the 
country, and the Government should have nothing to do with 
the volume of our money except to coin or stamp the gold and 
silver we use, and thus certify to its weight and purity. It is 
incred‘ble that all the thinking people will not before long 
awake to this fact.” 

Similar opinions are expressed almost every day in a num- 
ber of Democratic and Independent newspapers, and the Mas- 
sachusetts Democrats, as well as the organization known as the 
New York State Democracy, led by Mr. Fairchild, have embod- 
ied the demand for the retirement of the Government banking 
business in their platforms. 

Neither Republican nor Democratic politicians will be 
likely to take any decisive step toward either consolidating our 
national banking system into one federal bank, or organizing a 
distinct federal bank of larger capital than any now existing, 
and having an official government cennection, until the cost and 























calamities of trying to do without it drive them into it asa 
measure of escape from the bottomless and the brutal. 

So long as the Republicans believe that an amendment of 
the tariff and an abundant revenue will work a revision of our 
monetary system, we must wait. But when the Republicans 
shall have amended the tariff and filled up the treasury with 
revenue, and then discovered that numerous disorders of our 
currency system continued unabated, they will abolish the sub- 
treasury abortion, which is itself the real cause of the green- 
back issue, and will return to the banking policy sanctioned by 
the fathers of the republic and the experiences of the enlight- 
ened portion of the world. 


Wages Paid in Some English Industries. 
BY THE SPECIAL LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Thinking it may be useful and interesting to American 
readers, I have recently collected some reliable information on 
the subject of wages paid in some of our English industries. 
From the statistics given, readers of this journal will be able to 
compare the relative position of workers in England and the 
United States. In doing this, they should discount very largely 
the common fallacy that living, clothes, rent, etc., are all so 
very much cheaper in England than in America. If you wanta 
very fashionable coat of superfine cloth, etc., you must pay a 
heavy price, whether you buy in New York City, or Boston, or 
London, or Paris. It is the same as regards house rent—you 
can pay heavy rates in London just the same as you can in any 
large American city. As for clothes, when in New York City, 
I frequently noticed that an artisan or clerk could buy an or- 
dinary working suit for about the same price as could be done 
in England. 

Dealing first with the building trade, which is one of the 
most important of London’s industries, giving employment to 
130,000 people in the metropolis, I find that 2% per cent. of 
the workers earn under $5 per week; 8 per cent. earn from $5 
to $6.25; 29% per cent. from $6.25 to $7.50; after this, there is 
a drop—a middle class, between the good workmen and fore- 
men—who earn from $7.50 to $8.75, and amount to II per cent. 
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The higher class workmen, including foremen, earn from $7.50 
to $10, and represent 29 per cent. of the total, while 16 per 
cent. of a still higher class of foremen earn from $10 to $11.25, 
and a few (about 4 per cent. only) receive $11.25 and over. 

Coming to particular branches in the trade, I find that 
bricklayers earn, when in full work, about $8.50 to $9 a week of 
8 hours a day; masons receive from $7.60 to $8.50; carpenters 
and joiners, from $7 to $10; slaters, $7.60 to $8.50; plumbers, 
from $7 to $8.50; plasterers, from $7.50 to $8.50; painters and 
decorators, from $6.50 to $7.50; masons’ laborers, $6.50 to $7; 
bricklayers’ laborers, from $5 to $6.50, and builders’ laborers, 
from $5.75 to $6. A large proportion of the workers have been 
born out of London. For example, 54 per cent. of the masons 
come from the provinces; also 51 per cent. of the bricklayers 
and 59 per cent. of the carpenters and joiners; the carpenters 
and joiners are, however, on “ the top of the building trade,” 
from the fact that their position is considered the best. There 
is a less proportion of immigrants among the painters (35 per 
cent.), the plumbers (38 per cent), and the plasterers (35 per 
cent.). No fewer than 40 per cent. of those engaged in this trade 
livein acomparatively “crowded” condition; that is,two or more 
persons live in one room. If we include the families of the 
artisans, making 433,000 altogether, I find that only 6,470 are 
rich enough to employ any sort of domestic service. The 
workers in the most overcrowded condition are bricklayers, 
and after them, plasterers and paperhangers, quite half of the 
bricklayers being overcrowded. 





THE TIN-PLATE TRADE. 


This is a trade which has a special interest for American 
readers, in view of the recent starting of the manufacture in the 
United States, and there we find that they range about $7.50, 
while the decreases in wages are most significant, amounting to 
as much as 12% per cent. during the past six months. 


TEXTILE TRADES. 


I defer until a later date giving full details under this head, 
as it almost requires an article to itself, but may say here that 
sheeting weavers earn $5 a week; cotton weavers, about $5.50; 
cotton weaving (overlookers), $7.50 to $8; linsey weavers, 
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$3.50; dyers, finishers, etc., about $5, and fustian cutters, $4 to 
$4.50. 
CHEMICAL TRADE. 
The following are the wages paid men in this trade; the 
number of men dealt with is 663, but is quite representative: 





Weekly. No. of Men. 
DE OG ao ona 49.8600 5.00550. 004546 508k cceesSeeres easter 66 
OE I Bini eek nese cencsscccccsadcscccsssceneice 105 
ee I ig inc cornea newnnnsenenn¥edteCcesanss 128 
OG BE GE FG 66h vce sine veccen anccestswadcecessas 153 
I OR Me in bao sac 0080s dccvecccciavascennne 116 
I a 6556 6.sn05ba56 06nd nsews cévnadiccenass 51 
ee Se IN oon cdensndewn s0ncdapeseiveenes 18 
SD Ci 59. 5600s i sin vdacsinvinsioneesenpincees 26 
663 


Taking the chemical industry all round, and including the 
various branches, the facts seem to work out in the following 


proportion: 
EE pd abbidindcn dadeed sudan s os00es cieendeere 5 per cent. 
ee re iii a dh sti her sevneicassvcines s 
a ee Sr in bdo koe cctetscsicnnsassces — > 
I Ie Friese cecesasecseeteccacese Ss * 
a i I Bi iin otcetid ce sassvinciesns aes 
EE eT ne re re re ee ke 


100 “ 


Mr. Charles Booth, the well-known statistician, has made 
careful inquiry into the social condition of the chemical work- 
ers, and has arrived at the following conclusions: 


LowER CLASS. 


(1 and 2) Those living 3 or more in each room..... 13 per cent. 
(3) . 2 to3 “ w egaais 23% 
(4) “ I to2 ™ ~ seca 29 " 


CENTRAL CLASS, 


Those living less than 1 in each room........... } 
- in mere than 4 rooms without servants \ 34% “ 
Those employing 1 servant for 4 or more persons J 


100 “ 


The families of men earning $5 to $6 a week live two or 
up to three persons to a room; those given earning $6.25 to 
$7.25, and some of those at $7.50, live one or up to two persons 
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per room, while those making over $7.50 either occupy more 
than four rooms or have less than one person in each room. 
The wages of those employed in the most unhealthy part 
of the chemical trade, viz.: the manufacture of white lead, are 
nearly $2 a day; but the men cannot work more than three days 
a week, so that the week’s pay does not exceed $6. The wages 
of females and boys engaged in the chemical trade is as fol- 











lows: 
PO sine cwticdnesisdeneccs’s 3 per cent. of the total employed. 
BS De cc cevccccccesescascee 7 ° “ “ 
$1.75 ee ee 25 “ “ “s 
$2 “TTCREEEETEREEEE TET TS aieeve 25 be “ “ 
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On another occasion I will deal with different phases of 
our great labor problem and with the wages of operatives in 
various industries. 
F. C. CHAPPELL, 
Sept. 26, 1895. London, Eng. 





The Tory Economist. 


Sir Archibald Alison has so many and such diverse claims 
to distinction, and he achieved so much useful labor with so 
little failure in so many very difficult and very unlike spheres 
of effort that it is not easy to contain him in any single term of 
description. In business he was a lawyer and sheriff, in a coun- 
try where the term sheriff covered chiefly judicial, but also ex- 
ecutive functions. He was, therefore, commander of the peace- 
preserving forces, military and police, of the County of 
Lanarkshire, containing then 600,000 inhabitants. It includes 
Glasgow, and was the most populous county of Scotland. He 
had been one of the four advocates depute (prosecuting attor- 
neys) of Scotland before being elevated to the bench, and had 
written one treatise on “ The Principles of the Criminal Law of 
Scotland” (1832), and another on “ Practice of the Criminal 
Law of Scotland ” (1833), which are still standard works. His 
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office of sheriff required him to hear and decide from 1,000 to 
1,200 litigated cases every year, and to sit in court sometimes 
seven hours a day for fifty-seven days without intermission. 
These judicial labors were the basis of his income during the 
whole period in which he performed his almost unequalled 
literary work. They were so satisfactorily performed that his 
court drew to itself, by the mere preference of lawyers, whose 
option it was to sue in his court or in either of two others, 
about five times the number of cases which were tried before 
both of his competitors combined, though they were highly 
trained advocates, who gave their whole time to their judicial 
duties, knew no other line of research than law, and wrote no 
law treatises in addition to their judicial duties. 

Mr. Alison, during the whole of his literary career, was a 
member, or in command, of the volunteer cavalry of Lanark- 
shire, leading them in all public parades, commanding them on 
state occasions, as whenever George IV. or Victoria were received 
in Edinburgh or Glasgow, and directing their movements when 
necessary for suppressing riots or protecting the majesty of the 
law during criminal executions, at which he also presided as 
sheriff. During the youth of his two sons, who later rose to 
high rank in the army, he heard their lessons daily until they 
were prepared for the university. As if specially to reward 
him for this assiduity, their bravery in the Crimean war was so 
conspicuous as to win the favor of Sir Colin Campbell, who 
placed both of them upon his staff in India, one as his military 
secretary, the other as his aide-de-camp. Later, Sir Archibald 
had the extreme pleasure to preside at a dinner given by the 
city of Glasgow to one of his sons, both of whom were wounded, 
along with Sir Colin Campbell, and one lost an arm at the bat- 
tle of Lucknow. 

During the same long period of literary labor, Sir Archibald 
was a thoroughly social man, receiving at his house nearly all 
of the eminent men and women of England, and many from 
the Continent, and was himself, with Lady Alison, a visitor at 
the houses of many of the nobility, gentry and aristocracy of 
the three kingdoms. Yet late in life he mastered German and 
Italian, in addition to maintaining a daily familiarity with the 
classics. His knowledge of French had been perfect from in- 
fancy. In his college course he had won first honors in Greek 
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and mathematics. He found time also to make four tours of 
Europe while he was practising law, and to make one of these 
the subject of his first published work, entitled ‘ Travels in 
France During the Years 1814-1815.” He repeated these tours 
while in the preparation of his history, so as to closely inspect 
nearly every battle-field in which Napoleon or the allied forces 
were engaged, and nearly every other scene which could have 
any bearing on the topic which he made his chief life-work. 
He was so fond of society and travel that the criticism made 
upon him at the outset of his career was that, while he was 
capable, it was not to be expected that he would do anything 
requiring any depth, since he would not do anythiug but travel 
and dance. The first work he began to write, in 1810, though he 
did not finish it until 1828, nor publish it until 1840, was a work 
entitled “ The Principles of Population.” Though in fact de- 
signed to controvert Malthus, it omits any mention of that work, 
except indirectly, but is constructive and original in form. It 
covers nearly every topic of what was then regarded as political 
economy,viz.: of the theories of the causes of national and social 
prosperity. The greater fecundity of the plants and animals 
constituting food, than of man, is mentioned, but is not empha- 
sized. The fact that subsistence increases more rapidly than 
man in all growing countries is expanded. The richness in 
facts is embarrassing, while the thread of economic theory is 
not always kept vigorously in view. Like all works which help 
to restore sanity by teaching that the conditions in which we 
live are reasonable, it lacks the sprightliness that pertains to 
the class of books which assume to prove that the universe is 
awry, and the nature of things fundamentally wrong, and the 
divine direction crazy. 
A fair sample of its style is the following: 


On Corn Laws, Vol. 2., p.247—Considerably more than two- 
thirds therefore of our whole manufactures are raised for the 
supply of the home market ; and of the total wealth of the 
British Islands, which amounts at present to above five hundred 
millions a year, hardly a twelfth is produced by the manufac- 
tures for the export sales, the numbers being as follows : 


Total property annually produced, . £514,000,000 
Declared value of manufactures, ex- 

ported on —— of last three 

years, . . ° ‘ é P 48,500,000 
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It is quite clear therefore that, notwithstanding the plausible 
representations which they make of their immense importance 
to the national resources, and the vast masses of wealth which 
they exhibit in particular districts, the manufacturers for the 
export sales hardly produce a twelfth part of the annual income 
derived from the industry of the nation, and will bear no pro- 
portion, either in point of magnitude or importance, either to 
the agriculturists or the manufacturers for the home market. 
The former produces at least five times, the latter about double 
the value annually created by the manufacturers for the export 
sales. Nothing therefore could be so impolitic, nay, so 
absolutely insane, as to adopt any measure calculated to injure 
the interests of a class producing nine-tenths of the national 
wealth for the sake of one creating only one-tenth. 

When this work was begun, in 1810, Mr. Alison had just 
finished his university studies. When it was completed, in 
1828, he had just got ready to write his History of Europe from 
the French Revolution, to 1815. When it was published, in 
1840, the first seven volumes of his history had passed to four 
editions, and had been translated into most of the languages 
of Europe, and also into Arabic and Hindustanee. But it had 
won no mention from the Edinburgh or Quarterly Review. 

It is a peculiarity of Alison’s work, that though his erudition 
was far vaster than that of the literary class generally, and ex- 
ceeded that of hiscritics invariably, and though his style isalways 
dignified and often ornate, graceful, sincere and spontaneous, 
yet nothing but his absolute success in meeting the want of 
the reading public could force from his critics the smallest 
meed of reluctant recognition. 

His history had passed through ten editions in English, 
and many foreign, before it secured mention from the leading 
review of Scotland, and then only to render it superficial and 
ill-natured criticisms, which involved historical ignorance and 
inaccuracy. This hostility applied to the whole literary fra- 
ternity, with whom Alison hardly got into harmony. It has 
been ascribed to his Toryism, to his Protectionism, to his 
admiration of the aristocratic element in government. But it 
was largely due, probably, to the fact that, notwithstanding 
the enormous amount of his literary work, his personal 
associations were, until late in life, made for him by his career 
at the bar and as a sheriff-judge. Over and beyond these 
occupations he had no time to mingle with those who merely 
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write. Their class sentiment is generally dominated by the 
writers of either poetry or fiction, upon which domains Alison 
never entered, and for which he had but little mental respect. 
The saying of pretty, smart and “catchy” things, and the 
faculty of shooting bright meteors of starry thought, which 
glow before the mind withacertain lustrous immortality, were 
not among his accomplishments. 

He made many more predictions which ran athwart the 
current of popular opinion, and yet were verified, than either 
Hume, Macaulay or Carlyle. Yet the literary class do not see 
in him the clearness of the first, the brilliancy of the second, or 
the prophetic spirit of the third. 

The basis of all his works was economic and social. His 
economic teachings found a principal disciple in Henry C 
Carey, between whose views and those of Alison, whether upon 
Protection, Malthusism, money and currency, banking, slavery. 
labor, or other economic factor, there was very little difference. 
Mr. Alison’s dominant idea—for he did most of his thinking 
before he was knighted—was that in all countries and at all 
times the great mass of the people would remain incompetent 
to steer society, either on matters of science, of policy or of 
wisdom, and that for the popular welfare the helm must be, 
and in fact under all forms of government would be, commit- 
ted to a very few persons, the difference between forms o, 
government being mainly in the tendencies of hereditary aris- 
tocracy and monarchy to commit them to a well-prepared few, 
and on the part of democracies and republics to commit them 
into the hands of an ill-prepared and incompetent few. 

He did not believe an aristocracy could be created or main- 
tained on both wealth and blood alone without merit. Rank 
and privilege were but vases set for the better exhibition of the 
cultivated flowers of merit, social success, and skill, tact, experi- 
ence and withal genuine manliness and amiability. It was 
possible for these flowers to bloom without the vases, but not 
for their bloom to be as well combined and as favorably en- 
vironed. But without these flowers the vases would be empty. 
Yet, given the forms of aristocracy, merit would have a finer 
welcome, a more prompt and accurate selection and a better 
chance. 

His feeling towards the masses of the working people was 
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like that of a parent towards minor children, viz.: help them, 
but don’t obey them; steer them, but don’t give the helm to the 
mob, or your ship will be wrecked. 

As sheriff, he had gone personally into secret conclaves of 
plotting labor insurrectionists and arrested them by dozens, 
and after great insurrectionary riots, had tried, convicted, and 
hanged for murder certain of the participants, in the presence 
of an angry and hostile crowd of 150,000 persons full of race, 
class, and party prejudice. Yet during all his life the working 
masses sought his counsel in many ways, and at his funeral, his 
daughter, Lady Alison, relates at the close of his autobiogra- 
phy, that the concourse of the citizens of Glasgow lined the 
whole way from the gate of Possil House, his residence, to the 
railway station, a distance of two miles. “Of these, who num- 
bered half the working population of the city, at least three- 
fourths were artisans, mill girls, and iron foundry workers, 
swarthy with toil. These were the attendants who, at the sac- 
rifice of some of their means of livelihood, assembled to pay a 
last respect to the most unbending conservative in Great Brit- 
ain.” 

The Encyclopedia Britannica understates in saying that at 
his death there had been sold 108,000 volumes of the library 
edition and 432,000 volumes of the popular edition of his “ His- 
tory of Modern Europe,” including its continuation to 1852, 
Above a hundred thousand copies of the entire work had then 
been sold in the United States, as the author had been enabled 
to state in his autobiography, on the authority of Mr. Bancroft. 
This alone would have amounted to five times the number of 
volumes named by the encyclopedia. 

The senior member of the Harpers informed Mr. Alison 
that that firm’s profits on the sales weré $30,000. 

Of his miscellaneous essays in Blackwood’s and other maga- 
zines, only three volumes were published by Blackwood. Had 
all been republished, they would have nearly equalled his his- 
tory in magnitude. His entire works comprise a library set 
usually of twenty-six volumes, which still omit many of his es- 
says. 

In his “ Principles of Population,” his social and economical 
views are most systematically and scientifically shown, but not 
most interestingly. In the three volumes of his published 
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essays they appear again sometimes almost weighed down by 
wealth of historic illustration. The extension of the suffrage 
by the Reform Act of 1832, without any corresponding en- 
trenchment of the aristocratic principle, by making the House 
of Lords more accurately representative of the capital and 
property of the kingdom, seemed to him a blind leap toward 
chaos. The repeal of the Corn Laws he held to be a destruc- 
tion of the agricultural interest, and very little is wanting to 
the accurate fulfillment of this prediction. He said the British 
public would get its bread no more cheaply, but would get it 
abroad, and in this he was entirely right. He opposed the re- 
strictions imposed on the issue of notes by banks in the Act of 
1844, and in this his views are still powerfully advocated. He 
favored the right of free association by workingmen in trade 
unions, but opposed their combinations or conspiracies to pre- 
vent non-unionists from succeeding to their places. He re- 
garded the overthrow of the Bank of the United States as a 
patent illustration of the tendency of democracy to vote in a 
way to send the people themselves to destruction. He could 
see nothing ahead for an American democracy after the ces- 
sation in the supply of new and fertile lands shall have brought 
its commercial prosperity to an end, except civil wars and race 
dissensions. He had no ethical sympathy with emancipation, 
either in the West Indies or in the United States, but regarded 
it as the destruction of industry in those regions. He conse- 
quently strongly desired the success of the Confederacy in its 
struggle against the Union, and was impatient that the gov- 
ernment of the queen did so little to favor the South. Though 
ardently a Protectionist in the interest of British agriculture, 
he had no sympathy whatever with it when employed to build 
up a great manufacturing nation in the United States, or to 
maintain the ascendency in the Union of that North which to 
him stood for a mere democracy of numbers, over that South 
which to him stood for an aristocracy of merit. 

Mr. Alison was destitute of wit, humor, or poetic imagina- 
tion, and was not, in a political sense, constructive or ideal. In 
the main he looked on the world without glamour or poetic fic- 
tions—as an aggregation of not very wise and not very honest 
people, who must be governed and reformed, but not trusted. 
His teleology was pronounced, but his God wasa Tory, nota Whig. 
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A good deal of a battle was constantly in progress between 
two hosts, one of which, the democracy, was led by the devil, 
and bent on anarchy; the other was “the better class,” who 
represented all that was worth saving in the world, and was led 
by the Lord of Hosts. 

Mr. Alison seems to have been a fair and matter-of-fact 
speaker, not eloquent, but timely, a gentleman of most pleas- 
ing manners, deeply loved in the circle in which he moved, in- 
trepid as a fighter, eminently courteous and reverential toward 
women, cool under all excitements, an artist of some skill in 
drawing, and a passionate student of that dramatic art and of that 
poetic class of productions in which he had no creative power. 

He was a generous critic in art, but could only denounce 
in the most heated terms those who conflicted with his 
economic views. By far his most charming book, and the only 
one of his works which is a classic of its kind and perfect, is his 
autobiography, edited by his son’s wife, Lady Alison. It 
affords a clue to his great working power, and a delightful in- 
troduction to many of the first people of his time in Great 
Britain. It leaves the impression of one who accomplished 
more work, with the means at his command, than almost any 
man of the century. 


Pleading for the Greenback. 


Although there is a steady growth of public opinion to- 
wards sound views of banking and currency, there is still a 
lingering tendency for the greenback among a certain class of 
quite intelligent people and a large class of sentimental fiatists 
who thinkthey think Government notes are the only safe kind 
of national currency. Even the New York 77ridune persists in 
clinging to this idea of national finance. 

In the radical reform of our monetary system, which must 
be undertaken in the immediate future, the greenback will 
have to be dealt with. When the question is really up for ac- 
tion, we may expect the greenbackers, who are essentially 
financial socialists, to loom up in its defense. 

In our last issue, we published an article by the Rev. Jesse 
H. Jones, on “The Greenback Issue Returning.” After insist- 
ing that the greenback question has never been fairly treated 
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because never correctly stated, Mr. Jones undertook to dig up 
the vital kernel of truth in the greenback doctrine, stripped it 
of its errors,and presented it as the foundation upon which any 
sound reorganization of our monetary system must rest. 

After explaining how both the gold men and the green- 
backers attack each other’s errors and avoid grappling with the 
truth in either system, he lays down the following propositions: 

(1). The greenback is the national ticket of exchange or 
transfer ticket; the national certificate of deposit; and the na- 
tional clearing-house-guarantee certificate. These are all in it 
by nature. 

(2). It has all the worth that any bank-book of deposit has, 
because no man gets it without he deposits its equivalent in 
labor or the products of labor with the Government. 

(3). It is the bank-note ofthe people’s national bank, that 
is, of the nation’s treasury turned into the nation’s bank; and 
it has all the worth of any bank-note of a private bank. 

(4). In each of the above cases, it is the nation’s supreme 
authority and power by which all the wealth of the nation is 
put and held under this ticket to keep it good; first, to make it 
effective as the instrument of exchange by compelling every- 
body to take it for debt; and, secondly, by making it the equiv- 
alent of gold coin when this can be done. 

(1). The assumption that the greenback is a national cer- 
tificate of deposit is erroneous. It is a certificate showing that 
the Government has received service for which it was unable 
to pay, and gave its promissory note, to back which it has ab- 
solutely no assets. It is not a certificate of deposit of wealth 
or property, but only a certificate of debt. It represents no 
available wealth created, but a vacuum. It is the evidence that 
its issuer had not wealth wherewith to pay its debts. 

(2). The claim that “no man gets it without he deposits 
its equivalent in labor or the products of labor with the Gov- 
ernment ” is all erroneous. Employees of the Government do 
not deposit labor or the products of labor with the Government. 
They do not deposit anything with the Government, any more 
than a gentleman’s footman deposits with his employer. The 
footman works for his employer. He renders him a service for 
which the employer must give him wealth. The footman is 
simply a part of the meansof consuming the employer’s wealth, 
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but no part of the means of increasing it or producing it. So 
that his service makes no deposit with the employer, it gives 
personal gratification ; that’s all. The means to pay the foot- 
man must be obtained from entirely different sources. They 
are not secured from the services of the footman atall. This 
is exactly true of the Government. Its means to pay its em- 
ployees is obtained by a levy upon the wealth of the citizens of 
the country, and not by the products of its own employees. 
Its employees deposit nothing with the Government. The 
only deposits the Government receives is from the taxpayers. 
The greenbacks which the Government pays to its employees, 
therefore, are not certificates of their deposits of wealth with it, 
buta note promising that, out of what it will collect in taxes, it 
will pay them for their services. 

(3). The idea that “the greenback is the bank-note of the 
people’s national bank and has all the worth of any bank-note 
of a private bank” is also imaginary. This is precisely what 
the greenback is not. The Government treasury is not a bank. 
It is an iron box or a Government stocking. The greenback 
differs from the private bank-note or the individual check in 
this, viz.: that it is a promissory note with absolutely no avail- 
able assets behind it, while the bank-note is a certificate rep- 
resenting wealth actually in existence and convertible at will 
to the redemption of the note. In other words, it is a real 
certificate of wealth deposited, which the greenback is not. 

' (4). This proposition assumes that the Government can 
sustain the monetary effectiveness of the greenback, first, by 
making it legal tender, and second, “ by maklng it the equiva- 
lent of gold coin when this can be done.’ The last clause is 
very true. The only way the Government, like an individual, 
can maintain the monetary efficiency of the greenback is * by 
making it equivalent with gold coin;” and the only way to make 
it equivalent with gold coin is to have it constantly 
redeemable in gold coin. Nothing else will maintain that 
equivalence. Now, this is the kernel of the whole question. 

The idea behind all of Mr. Jones’ propositions, like that 
behind the whole greenback movement, is the idea upon 
which the John Law system was based, viz.: that general 
property, land or products, is an adequate basis for currency 
circulation, and that, since the Government has the absolute 
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power over all property of the nation through its taxing 
machinery, its promise is the best of all securities for paper 
money. This assumption involves the very soul of financial 
heresy. 

That paper money is more convenient and more adapted 
to the wants of modern civilization than silver or any other 
form of metallic money, is unquestionably true. The difference 
between coin and paper money, is that the coin is property 
money, and currency, or paper, is representative money. Now, 
representative money represents, and it can only be effectiveso 
long as its representation is known to be valid. What paper 
money represents is not property in general, but property that 
will fill the function of a circulating medium throughout the 
community. 

Property in general will not do this. Land, timber, 
potatoes, wheat, railroads, cannot be so used. Consequently, 
they are not the kind of wealth that the representative money 
represents. It represents wealth of the full economic value 
of its own denomination; but it is not wealth in general, but 
a specific kind of wealth that can be substituted for itself as 
money whenever its own efficiency is doubted. This wealth 
must be a kind that others will take as a medium of exchange. 
The only kind of wealth which does this to-day is coin—gold 
and silver; and in the last analysis, gold. The assumption 
that because the Government has the unlimited right of taxa- 
tion, its promise will maintain paper money at par with coin, 
is a fallacy which has been exploded over and over again in 
the experience of nations. The Continental government tried 
that and its legal tender notes went down nearly to zero. De- 
spite the repeated promise of the Government to redeem them 
in full, it was not until the Bank of North America, followed by 
Hamilton’s Bank of the United States, a private concern with 
actual assets, was organized and adopted coin redemption, that 
the value of paper money rose to par. Indeed, as is always 
the case, it rose to par with coin when it was subjected to 
daily coin redemption in coin. 

This idea that the promise of a government without assets is 
as good as the promise of a bank with assets ready to redeem, 
is a fallacy which only fiatists could be expected to accept. 
Again, the assumption that the Government has access to 
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all the property of the nation through its taxing power is only 
theoretically true. While there is no legal limit to the amount 
of property the Government may take through taxation, it can 
only exercise its taxing power with the consent of the Con- 
gress; and the consent of Congress is governed by the senti- 
ment or consent of the people. No people will consent to un- 
limited taxation. Whenever taxation produces a perceptible 
effect upon the resources of the citizens and cripples industry, 
they will rebel. Rather than endure taxation beyond a certain 
point, they will overthrow governments or repudiate public 
debts. The probability is that there is not a government on 
the earth strong enough to increase its taxes up to the line of 
taking an amount of the national wealth equivalent to the total 
profits of the country. Rebellion, not of the laborers, but of 
the middle classes, would set in before that point was reached. 
So that this idea of unlimited power of taxation is largely myth. 
No government has such unlimited power. 

We repeat that the whole conception that a government 
promise without valuable assets will give adequate security to 
paper money is a financial delusion; and to the extent that it 
enters into any financial scheme, that scheme is sure to be sci- 
entifically unsound. Governments may well issue property 
money or coin because such money contains within itself the 
full property value of its face demand; but representative, or 
paper money, can never be safely issued by governments as 
legal tender, because that puts it beyond the test of current coin— 
redemption—and consequently gives it a fiat character, which is 
always the dangerous element in a monetary system. Paper 
money can only be safely issued by banks having valid assets 
adequate to its coin redemption, and so have the constant pro- 
cess of cancellation going on as the notes become unnecessary, 
and new issues as they become necessary, thus giving the cur- 
rency an elasticity which automatically adjusts it to the business 
necessities of the people. Instead of Government greenbacks 
being the best currency, as our friend affirms, they are the very 
worst of all forms of paper money. 

The method for regulating the volume of currency pro- 
pounded by Mr. Jones, which, by the way, he very loyally 
ascribes to Judge T. Wharton Collens, of New Orleans, is suffi- 
cient of itself to invalidate the whole scheme. It proposes that 
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the Government should arbitrarily regulate the volume of paper 
money in the country by the volume of retail transactions, 
making the one equal to the other. Just as if such a thing 
were possible, even if desirable. Suppose that the Government 
should print the number of greenbacks equal to the number of 
dollars’ worth of retail business transacted, how would it “ shed 
them forth to the people?” The Government has no way of 
distributing money except through its business transactions in 
paying salaries, pensions, etc. This cannot be increased nor 
diminished by any change in the amount of retail trade unless 
the industry of the country was all owned by the Government. 
The only way paper money, or any money for that matter, 
can get into circulation is through the business transaction of 
the people and their relation with the banks, whose special 
business it is to furnish currency through loans and discounts 
on purely business principles. To ignore this in the discussion 
of monetary science is to ignore the chief fiscal fact in the 
world’s experience. Banks and not governments are the only 
sound fiscal agents for issuing paper money with commercial 
adaptability and financial safety to the community. 


The Ratio of Wages to Product. 
By VAN BurEN DENSLOwW. 


Economic theory concerning the cause or causes which de- 
termines the rate of wages is in no satisfactory condition. In 
estimating the reasons why the wage rate for like services, 
say a day’s work as a bricklayer or carpenter, is nearly twice 
as high in a great metropolis like London or New York, as it 
is fifty miles out in the country, the answer that cost of living 
is higher in the city than in the country expresses correctly 
the fact that wages, as between different localities, countries 
and periods, tend to adapt themselves to the standard of life of 
that period, country and locality. But what established the 
standard of life in that country? And is not the standard of 
life itself capable of being reduced, during famines and periods 
of commercial depression and general suspension of work, to 
a lower figure than it maintains in prosperous times? 

If the statistical abstract of the United States for 1894 is 
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true (p. 281), the consumption of raw cotton in making cloth- 
ing has shrunk from 24.03 pounds per capita in 1892 to 15.91 
pounds per capita in 1894, or by more than a third; and the con- 
sumption of wheat has fallen from 5.91 bushels per capita for 
1892 to 3.41 bushels in 1894, or also by more than a third, 
cheaper aliments and poorer clothes taking their place. 

Roscher shows that in financial crises in Wiirtemburg the 
severe deprivation of the means of sustaining the standard of 
life would raise the death rate above the birth rate in the ratio 
of seven to four. The whole argument in Carey’s “ Harmony 
of Interests” relates to the lessened consumption of the neces- 
saries of life produced by commercial depressions. 

The shrinkage in the consumption of the people, in local 
famines such as those in Iréland and India, is one of history’s 
mournful pictures. The shrinkage in national consumption in 
those countries of Asia and Northern Africa which, like Lybia, 
have in the course of twenty centuries descended from popu- 
lousness, fertility and wealth to an uninhabitable desert, shows 
that, when viewed over long periods of time, the standard of 
life itself becomes subject to great fluctuations, under which 
populations themselves rise and disappear under causes de- 
fined by the fitness of man’s environment to nourish his 
psychic force or energy. 

Over these long periods the standard of living seems to have 
behind it a cause which elevates or depresses it. This is an 
activity or the reverse of the societary forces of industry, 
organization, and evolution. As the result of irrigation, a large 
volume of production causes a large proportion of persons to 
live in industry or affluence. Enemies invade. The irrigation 
works are destroyed. Cities disappear. Lybia passes from 
22,000,000 people in the Augustan Era to a few hundreds to- 
day, and Babylon, from a city nearly as large as London, to a 
waste. During this descent the standard of life falls under the 
operation of reduced production, and is itself, therefore, a link 
in the chain of phenomena which produces its own effects, but 
which, before it produces them, must be preceded by its own 
causes, 

In this large sense the ratio of the aggregate volume of 
products to the aggregate force of laborers engaged in pro- 
duction, seems to be the most natural cause to which to 
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attribute a given wage rate. The mistake of the wage fund 
consisted in regarding a certain part of the capital invested in 
an industry as being the wage fund, and its subdivision among 
the number of workers employed as being the wage rate. 

It is a valid criticism on this theory that in many cases no 
capital is ever invested in wages. Before the period of wage 
payment, the labor for which the wages are paid has already 
added its tribute to the capital which employed it. The sales- 
man sells goods for cash during the week and is paid at the 
end of it. In railroading, all the earnings, fares and freights 
are paid for in cash before the services are rendered, or wages 
paid. In these cases capital is not paid out in wages at all, but 
the business collects both profits and wages before they are 
earned, and pays the wages out of the revenue. 

The general rise of wages in labor-saving and machinery- 
using countries, compared with the rate they bore in the same 
countries a century earlier, when hand labor prevailed, is the 
leading economic fact of the nineteenth century. It involves 
the current rate of wages in some close connection with the 
quantity of the product. Ina crude and national way we may 
say that, as the quantity of the product per hand expands 
through machine power the wage rate rises. This would hold 
true ina broad comparison of the general wage rate ina 
machine-using country like Great Britain, or the United States 
with the average wage rate in a non-machine-using country like 
India, China and Japan. But within the United States it would 
not be true of a machine-using industry, relatively to a hand- 
labor industry, that the wage rate is in proportion to the 
quantity of machinery with which it works in conjunction. 

In China bricklayers and carpenters are worth ten cents a 
day, andin parts of the United States they are worth $4.00. 
This shows that the wage rate in a machine-using country is 
greater than in a hand-labor country, in something like the 
ratio that machine labor reinforces hand labor and adds to its 
productive power, which may be roughly averaged at forty 
fold. But within the United States the wage rate in the 
machine-using industry, say the cotton factory, has risen less 
rapidly during the machine period than the hand labor. 

Since our Colonial times, a spinner or weaver has risen from 
12 pence or 18 pence a day in, say 1630, to $1.25, while a brick- 
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layer working wholly with hand labor has risen from the same 
12 to 18 pence, Colonial money, to $4.00a day. The rise in the 
wage rate within a machine-using country is far greater 
in the hand-labor occupations, than in the occupations which 
use the machinery, though there is some rise in both. It can- 
not be said that the rise in the wage rate in these hand occu- 
pations, is not due to machinery, for it never occurs in the 
hand-labor countries. Yet in specific occupations it is not due 
to increased material product, since in the United States the 
bricklayer of 1895, will lay no more brick for $4.00, than the 
bricklayer of 1630 would lay for 25 cents, though thespinnerand 
weaver will spin and weave hundreds of times more. His material 
product is no greater, yet his wage return is eight fold greater, 
and it cannot be contended that this rise in money wages 
is not an actual rise in purchasing power, since his money will, 
cent for cent, buy more than that of the bricklayer of two 
centuries ago, in every other necessary of life except land, 
labor, food and organized capital. In these four articles the 
purchasing power of a dollar is less in 1895 than in 1795, but a 
pair of boots which then would have cost hima month’s labor 
now costs him only the labor of a day. 

These facts are fatal to the generalization recently made 
by Mr. Stuart Wood to the effect that the wage rate in mach- 
ine-using countries is fixed for all the hand-labor industries by 
the machine-using industries. It is the cost of procuring the 
work to be done by a machine, 7. ¢., interest on the capital in- 
volved and cost of maintenance of the machine. The machine 
mode of doing being interchangeable with that performing it 
by hand labor, limits the price of all interchangeable labor to 
its machine cost. This machine cost, expending itself through 
the mobility and exchangeability among laborers reaches out like 
an undulation until it makes a level or wage rate for all labor. 

If this were true, then the factory hand whose day’s work 
would have very nearly balanced that of a bricklayer a century 
ago, would to-day be the determining cause of the rise in the 
bricklayer’s wages. It would only be as bricklayers should 
find higher wages by seeking work in the factories that brick- 
layers’ wages would rise, since machine power has done noth- 
ing directly towards increasing the bricklayers’ product. But 
the bricklayers’ wages have risen from eight to sixteen fold, 
while the factory workers’ wages have only risen five fold on 
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those of the hand spinner and weaver of 1630. Thisshows that 
the rise in the bricklayers’ wages is clearly not due to any 
interchangeability with ‘labor that can be performed by ma- 
chinery, and stands in no definite ratio to quantity of product as 
compared with that of the bricklayer of 1630 to 1795. 

Wages are a variable quantity, though their fluctuations are 
less rapid than those which affect prices of the products of 
labor. In a paper founded on our Senate Report on Trade 
Prices and Wages, read by Prof. A. L. Bowley, before the British 
Statistical Association, it is deduced from that report, that* 
“money wages rose from 1860 to a maximum in 1872, 1873 or 
1874, then fell to a minimum in 1879 or 1880, but were still 
higher than in i860. They then rose to a pronounced max- 
imum in 1883, and after a check continued to rise till in 1891 
they reached their maximum of 1872-4.” 

On page 382, the writer says: “ In both countries real wages 
rose some twenty per cent. between 1860, and the maximum 
period, 1871-4; money wages rose fifty per cent. in the United 
States. and between thirty and forty per cent in the United 
Kingdom in the same period. The rise in real wages was 
checked in 1879-80 in the States, but continued with little in- 
terruption in England; money wages fell to a minimum in 1879- 
80 in both countries. After 1880 money wages rose continually 
(with a check in 1886) till i891, and real wages rose morerapidly 
in both countries. In England (from the table here given), 
real wages appear to have been stationary since 1886, but when 
other trades are included, it is found that the rise has been 
continuous. In both countries money wages were at much the 
same level (relatively to those in the same country), in 1873 
and 1891, this level being relatively higher in the States than 
in the United Kingdom. In both countries real wages were 
higher in 1891 than in 1873, and when purchasing power is thus 
taken into consideration, the increase in the whole period is 
found to be greater in the United Kingdom. The relative 
height obtained cannot be estimated exactly, but our figures 
lead to the conclusion that real wages increased about sixty 
per cent. in the United States and more than seventy per cent. 
in the United Kingdom between the years 1860 and 1891.” 





- *® The Economic Journal (Br. Ec. Assn.) Sept. 1895, pp. 379-382. 
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We cite this extract only to the point that the closer investi- 
gations of late years are resolving both money wages and real 
wages (7. ¢., wages measured according to purchasing power), 
into a quantity having a value as truly variable as that of any 
commodity. This knocks out from under all economists that 
immovable fulcrum of “ labor value,” by which Adam Smith 
thought al! other values could be measured. 

In undertaking to investigate the proportion which wages 
bears to product, we must at the outset carefully purge pre- 
tended statistics of all error. Mr. Mulhall, in his Dictionary of 
Statistics, falls into a grievous error in his attempt to state the 
ratio of wages to manufactures produced. He leaves the im- 
pression that in the United States only twenty per cent. of the 
value of all manufactures \is paid out in the wages of produc- 
ing them. The fact is, that in our mode of census-taking, the 
only wages enumerated in any one table are those of the final 
process of manufacture. Hence the wages which come into 
comparison by percentage with the whole value of the manu- 
factured goods, is only the wages of the last process. This 
excludes all the wages involved in producing the raw materials 
used in that process, which are usually at three-fifths the value 
of the finished product before the final process is applied. 

Mulhall’s title and concluding line of his table, are: 

‘ American wages and manufactures compared.” 

“ Ratio of wages to manufactured product.” 

1850. 1760. 1870. 1880. Average per cent. 
Union, 24 19 18 18 20 
These figures are wholly false as to each census, the true 
figures being close upon 50 per cent. instead of those given. 

Thus, taking the census of 1880, the figures given for wages 
do not purport to be the total amount paid in producing the 
value of products, but only the total amount of wages paid 
during the year in raising the value of raw materials from 
$3,396,823,549, which was their value as raw materials, to a value 
of $5,369,579,191, which was the total value of the finished pro- 
duct. The gross earnings, or true contribution of values by the 
manufacturing industries, was of course only the increase of 
value which they imparted, which is computed by deducting 
the value of the raw materials from that of the finished product. 
We make it : 
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Value of products, $5,369,579,191 


Value ofjraw materials, . . ‘ ‘ ‘ 3,396,823,549 
Earnings of manufacturing industries . ‘ $1,972,755,642 
Wages paid in the process of making these earnings, 947,953,795 
Surplus of gross returns to manufacturer over wages, only $924,801,847 


Here it will be perceived that the wages paid in each final 
process of manufacture, which is the one of which the census 
is taking sole account, is almost exactly 50 per cent. of the earn- 
ings of that process. The wages of creating the raw materials 
must also presumptively have equalled half their value, since 
the raw materials of any one industry are the finished product 
of the last preceding process. As the raw materials involved 
were $3,396,823,540, the wages of creating them were $1,698,— 
411,770. Adding these to the wages of the final process named 
in the census we have a total of wages involved in the work of 
production (after capital and plant were supplied) of : 


Wages of creating the raw materials, . ; $1,698,411,770 
Wages of converting them into the finished product, , 9479535795 
Total wages bill in manufactures of 1880 ‘ $2,646,365,565 


This is about 50 per cent. of the total value of the product 
instead of the 20 per cent. stated by Mulhall. 


One-half the earnings of the manufacturing industries as 


given by the census for 1880 would be, . ‘ $986,877,821 
The actual wages paid were, . ‘ ‘ ‘ 947,953»795 
Difference between half of gross earnings and wages were, $ 38,924,026 


A variation from being an equal division of the gross returns, 
between the wages of labor alone and the employers’ share, of 
one-forty-fourth, or about two per cent. 

In short, the aggregate earnings of the manufacturers of 
Massachusetts for 1880 were under the wage system divided, in 
the first instance, between employers and employed within two 
per cent. of what the division would have been if all the em- 
ployers had put up their mills, capitals and superintendence 
against the manual labor of all their employees, in the manner 
known among farmers in America as working on shares, and 
among farmers in Europe as the Metayer system. 

If we take a single branch of manufacture, say that of cot- 
ton goods, the census of 1880 makes : 
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The value of total product, . j , ‘ ‘ $210,950,383 
Less raw materials used, . ‘ ‘ . ‘ 113,765,537 
Gross earnings of manufactures, : ‘ A ° $ 97,184,846 
Less total wages paid, 2 ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 45,614,419 


Residuum of proceeds of sales after paying wages alone, § 51,470,427 

Here there is a variation of two and one-half millions from 
an equal division of a total of ninety-seven millions. 

Mr. Mallock, in Property and Progress, p. 202, figures the 
entire joint earning of capital and labor, in Great Britain and 
Ireland at from £1,200,000,000 to $1,300,000,000, the mean of 
which would be £1,250,000,000. Out of this the wages class 
receive £625,000,000, which is exactly half, leaving a like sum 
to the receivers of incomes, employers, self-employed and 
others. 

The first point to be guarded against in handling these fig- 
ures is, the assumption that they deliver to us any criterion, 
either of the rate of profits or capital, of the proportion of 
values created which are absorbed by the employing class in 
consumption, or of the inequality in living conditions between 
capital and labor. 

The owners of farms and stock have usually demanded 
and received fifty per cent. of the gross annual product of the 
farm from those who worked the farm with their own labor; 
yet renting farms at this rate may not net three per cent. of 
the selling price of the farm. 

Owners of whaling vessels, fishing craft and privateers, 
have in like manner usually demanded and received half the 
gross captures or “catches” made, while the other half was 
distributed to captain, mate and crew as compensation for their 
toil. So deeply seated is this custom, that the courts of ad- 
miralty in prize and salvage cases distribute between owners 
and crew of the salving or capturing craft, on the principle that 
the capital and risk balance evenly against the labor and danger. 

In employments like whaling, the principle of equal shar- 
ing of the whole product between all the owners as one body, 
and all the workers as another, was continually practiced in 
free competition with the wage system at the rates paid to 
sailors and masters, and the two came out so evenly that mas- 
ters and crews would as readily ship under one system as under 
the other. 
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In India, in 1878, the gross receipts of all the railways were 
£10,404,753, and the gross expenses (all of which were labor 
either primarily or very immediately), were 45,197,815, making 
the difference between labor’s share and capital’s share only 
£109,123, which was one per cent. on the fund undergoing 
division. Labor took forty-nins and one-half per cent. and 
capital fifty and one-half per cent., under asystem of industry in 
which each strove to get all that free competition would give, 
the one as returns, the other as wages. But this fifty per cent. of 
the gross returns was doubtless only about five per cent. on 
the capital. 

In the United States many of the lines are leased. In the 
mode of making up the statistics, the rent of the leased lines is 
set down as part of the “‘fixed’charges” of the operating road. It 
is;omitted from the fund which goes to compensate capital, 
which is limited to interest on the bonds and dividends on the 
shares. But for our purpose it should add to these two sources 
of “income to capital” the rents on leased lines. In this man- 

r “total expenditures” is made to include “ operating ex- 
penditures ” and “ fixed charges,” and these fixed charges in- 
clude rent paid for leased lines, which is a form of revenue to 
capital and not an outlay for labor. 

By this economic error the working expenses on American 
railways appear at from sixty to sixty-five per cent. of the total 
receipts,* which is not true. 

In the mode in which the statistics are returned to the 
railway commissioners of Illinois, an apparently accurate line is 
drawn between payments on account of capital and payments 
of wages and salaries. 

In one of these reports railways having a gross income (or 
joint earnings of labor and capital) amounting 


DDicncrcnccncsesscocscnesceoscsceescesessese $163,656,4 36.34 
Pay in dividends, interest, etc. oeevccesoes 81,720,205.53 
In wages and IIIS ina Sipicusraeslaemadiiadinn 81,936,170.81 
Excess of wages over gross returns to investors 215,905.29 
Excess of wages over one-half of total joint 

earnings of capital and labor.............. 107,952.64 


Variation from equality of division one-sixteenth of one 
per cent. 





*For this mode of including rent for leased lines among total expenses 
of operating roads, see Rep. Inter-State R. C..1880, pp. 57-69. 
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The economic point for which we contend in presenting 
these statistics, is not that the whole labor employed in any 
branch of industry presents a surplus value to its employer on 
its product, exactly equal to its own cost The equality varies. 
In some instances, as in pork packing in Illinois, the share of 
labor goes down to a third or fourth and that of capital rises 
to three-fourths. But here other labor than that of the pack- 
ing employees, viz., transporters and brokers, are paid out of 
the employer’s share. In others, as in dressmaking in Massa- 
chusetts, the wages of the employed rise to three-fourths of 
the joint earnings of employer and employed. But here the 
employing dressmaker never buys or owns the goods. So in 
ship building where the builder is merely hired to build a ship 
for which the owner furnishes him all materials. Here wages 
rise to three-fourths of the capital invested in hiring the men. 

The important point is, that there is in ali products a sur- 
plus of value over the labor cost, which goes to pay for the 
services rendered by capital in that process. By some mys- 
terious alchemy society seems to set apart a share, generally 
about half of the price of every commodity or service, for the 
payment of the various services comprehended in the word 
capital. These are, in general terms: 

First, contracting for the job in which the labor is to be in- 
vested, which amounts to selling short a given number of days 
of labor deliverable at a given date ahead, in the form of labor 
product, 

Second, contracting for the raw materials, location, ma- 
chinery and implements, plan of work, superintendence, co- 
operation of other workers, payment of wages and supplies 
pending the work, obtaining the capital and paying the inter- 
est essential to the whole undertaking, securing a market for 
the product, including advertising and selling, standing the 
losses arising from goods not being adjusted to the public taste 
and from failures of buyers, making increase of works essential 
to compete with larger rivals, insurance, commissions, etc. 

The statistics above produced show that the values or 
prices of products do, on the whole, usually contain not only 
the labor cost of every product, but the capital cost as well. 

These “capital costs” are usually denominated by the 
socialists ‘‘fleecings,” but the instant it is apparent in advance 
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that these “ capital costs” will not be contained in the price of 
products, industry stops, wages cease to be paid, and the 
workingman becomes a mere bundle of wants which he can- 
not quench, and of demands, to gratify which, in his condition 
of destitution, is crime. 


Horseless Carriages in France. 


Our consul at Havre, in a September report, says: 


“The time seems approaching when automatic road carri- 
ages, propelled by steam, electricity, or petroleum, will come 
into general use and take away from the patient horse the 
worst part of his daily toil. The odds, at present, seems to be 
rather in favor of petroleum. A most interesting competition 
has recently taken place in France between varied specimens 
of motor carriages. The course prescribed was from Paris to 
Bordeaux—a distance of 358 miles—and back again, any vehi- 
cle to stand disqualified if it consumed more than 100 hours on 
the road. The big prize of the day—go,000 francs ($8,720)— 
was for four-seated carriages, which was won by Les Fils de 
Pengeot Fréres, while Messrs. Panhard & Levasson secured 
second place with a two-seated carriage, making the round 
trip in twenty-four hours and fifty-three minutes. 

“The winning conveyances were propelled by gasoline, and 
the rate of speed was about fifteen miles an hour, which is re- 
garded as an extremely creditable performance, the long lines 
hills being taken into account. These hills appear to have 
proved too much for the carriages propelled by electricity, of 
which only one got through, the others having abandoned the 
contest. One of the steam carriages was brought to a standstill 
at Versailles early in the race, owing to an accident, and the 
others lost time by frequent stoppages of five and ten min- 
utes, made for the purpose of taking in coal and water. The 
electrical conveyances had also to stop, from time to time, to 
renew their dynamic charges, but the petroleum machines car- 
ried enough force for a twenty-four hours’ run, and on the 
return journey the run was made without a single stop. In 
comparing the merits of the different propelling agents, the 
palm must, so far, be awarded to petroleum, which is clean and 
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can be easily carried. The ordinary feeder used for short dis- 
tances contains less than four quarts of oil, which will last over 
a journey of twenty miles, or two and a half hours. For long 
distances, a receptacle capable of holding enough petroleum 
for a run of at least twenty or twenty-four hours is provided. 

‘“ We hear also of bicycles propelled by petroleum, in which 
great interest has been exhibited, and half a dozen of such 
machines started in the race to Bordeaux, one, at least, holding 
its own among the larger vehicles. It is believed that light 
petroleum bicycles, tricycles, and even four-wheelers, will soon 
come into general use, which will tend to relieve lady cyclists 
from the necessity of wearing short skirts. Altogether, it 
seems that petroleum is destined to become the popular agent 
for solving the problem of traffic and conveyances without 
horses in the streets of great cities and on smooth country 
roads. 

“It has already made astonishing headway in the uses and 
industries of the world. In Japan, it has become almost the 
sole illuminant, and on the Caspian Sea the Russian steamers 
burn nothing else for their engines. 

“In commenting on the success of the horseless vehicles 
propelled by petroleum, in the race between Paris and Bor- 
deaux, a leading English journal says : 


Why is it that we are so slow in this country to take up 
imyprovements of such immense social importance? Ours is 
the land of machines and machinery, of skilled inventors and 
colossal enterprises, yet in many respects England lags behind 
the whole civilized world in availing herself of the discoveries 
of science. There is not as much use made in the whole of 
London of the telephone as in one single quarter of Washing- 
ton City, and there are prairie towns in the West of the United 
States more magnificently lighted by electricity than the best 
street of London. Electric tram cars and tram cables may be 
seen in many and many a city abroad, while here they are 
still novelties. Years ago, the , Cane might have watched a 
detached electric or petroleum phaeton quickly threading the 
thickest crowd of carriages in the Place de |’Opera, at Paris ; 
and now we have Frenchmen again, instead of the countrymen 
of Watt and of Stephenson, acting as pioneers to the new age 
which will certainly effect the deliverance of great cities from 
horse traffic, and of horses themselves from a cruel and de- 
structive use of their strength. 
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It is a circumstance which has been frequently commented 
on, that there are no horseless conveyances other than cycles 
and a few cable tram cars in London. The reason is said to be 
that the law restricts the adoption of horseless vehicles in Eng- 
land to a very great extent. They are all subject to condi- 
tions upon which alone locomotives of primitive construction, 
steam rollers, etc., are suffered to go through the streets. A 
man must go before with a red flag, and the speed must be 
under four miles in the country or two in the town. The re- 
striction was probably very well before the days of rapid 
transit, and it may be very well yet in its application to heavy 
locomotives. It was no doubt intended to guard against acci- 
dents due to the frightening of horses. But horses, like human 
beings, soon become accustomed to new and strange sights, 
and are nowadays seldom frightened even by the railway loco- 
motive ; besides, it is absurd to class a light carriage with a 
road locomotive or steam roller, because its motive power is 
steam, gas, petroleum or electricity. But since the successful 
experiments recently made in France, London seems to have 
caught the gleam of a ray of hope that horseless cabs and 
omnibuses may soon be seen in her streets. Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, 
president of the Local Government Board, has introduced into 
the House of Commons a bill intended to permit such carriages 
to be used, and they will no doubt soon become a common 
sight in the streets of London, as they are now in the streets 
of Paris, Havre and other French cities. 

“C. W. CHANCELLOR, Consul. 


“ HAvRE, June 24, 1895.” 


The same anxiously expected event is discussed in a leading 
editorial by /ndustries and Iron, London, August 9, with the con- 
clusion that it is close at hand, but that the mode of propulsion 
of these vehicles, contrary to common expectation, is not likely 
to be electrical, under present conditions, at least. The most 
probable means of propulsion seems to be the petroleum motor. 
We quote below a part of the editorial to which we have re- 
ferred : 

“The inauguration of the horseless vehicle as a means of 
every-day street and road transportation now appears to be 
close upon us. France, much to its honor, has taken the initia- 
tive in this matter, and has been the means of bringing the 
whole question from a speculative to a thoroughly practical 
basis. The recent trials have proved that the present type of 
locomotive carriage is, even at this early stage, a thoroughly 
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practical and economical vehicle. The process of evolution, 
by which the early form is gradually stripped of encumbrances, 
simplified in mechanism, and trained down, as it were, of super- 
fluities, will, in the usual course of events, apply to the auto- 
vehicle; and from that point of view we are enabled to forecast, 
from a consideration of the present foremost form, what a thing 
of beauty and docility of management the future self-propelled 
carriage must come to be. 

“The most important lesson which, after the demonstra- 
tion of practicability recently afforded in regard to these con- 
veyances, is that which relates to the use of electricity as a 
propelling power. In this country comparatively little atten- 
tion has been given to any other power but this, in connection 
with new means of transportation. But it must be confessed 
that it has now been proved signally that at present, at least, 
electricity is completely out of the field for road carriages of 
every description. Road electric traction depends upon the 
storage battery: that is to say, upon a cumbrous, heavy, and 
wasteful source of energy.” 


After bestowing passing notice on the company that pro- 
poses to establish a line of electric omnibuses between Ham- 
mersmith and London—a company which it evidently regards 
as intended to operate merely on paper—the editorial goes on 
as follows: 


“It is the unanimous opinion of those whose experience in 
the manufacture and use of the storage battery render their 
testimony unchallengeable, that any form of road traction 
whose propulsive power is based on the storage battery must 
necessarily result in a failure. The company which has been 
referred to, and which may or may not make in the future an 
appeal to the public for capital, stands, of course, on this foot- 
ing. Yet it has now been demonstrated in the most decisive 
manner possible that accumulators cannot compete with petro- 
leum motors. With all the sympathy in the world for the 
advance in electrical science implied by its title, we feel we are 
only expressing the general concensus of qualified opinion 
when we say that ‘electric traction on common roads,’ based on 
the storage battery in its present form, stands foredoomed to 
disaster. eb See shes 
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“The storage battery in its most favorable aspect involves 
a weight of between 200 pounds and 300 pounds to produce a 
horse-power-hour. It is manifestly useless for electricity in 
this shape to attempt to compete with a prime motor weighing 
less than quarter of the electrical apparatus required; and so 
far, though the weight of the storage battery is gradually being 
reduced, there is no prospect of such a diminution as will place 
it on equal terms with its competitor. At the same time it is 
by no means to be supposed that electric-road traction is noth- 
ing more than a remote possibility. The best advised on this 
question are full of confidence in its inherent practicability. 
But the end must be worked out by experiment thoroughly 
before discrediting the whole enterprise by pushing forward 
half-digested schemes bound to end in failure.” 





Economics in the High School. 
BY PROF. JOHN HOLLEY CLARK.* 

It is not in disparagement of the study of classics, math- 
ematics or sciences that I enter a plea for the study of eco- 
nomics in the high school. This ought we to do and not to 
Jeave the others undone. 

It is easy to understand why the study of economics and 
civics was formerly neglected, while it is now forging rapidly 
to the front. The nature and range of subjects pursued were 
derived from England and other countries where it was not 
necessary, or expected, that the common people would ever 
have need of a knowledge of the state, and of those industrial 
and political principles which are the foundation of the highest 
national prosperity. The privileged classes were expected to 
rule—the people to obey, and to be occupied with their daily 
vocations, whether sacred or servile, high or low. 

But this is the age of the people, the era of good government 
clubs and independent political action. It is not enough that 
the /eaders of parties should know, or think they know, but the 
people themselves must be trained to think, and fitted to form 
intelligent judgments concerning the wisdom of the different 
policies that are presented for acceptance or rejection. And 


_ *A paper read Oct. 18, 1895, at Boston, Mass., before the Norfolk 
Couu:ty Teachers’ Association. 
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where can the key to this ability be given better than by 
proper instruction in the high school? To be sure, the sub- 
ject is broad and difficult, and the college student will have 
greater maturity for comprehending it. But only a small per- 
centage of high-school pupils take a college course, and the 
importance of the subject demands that it should not be limited 
to these few. Even grammar-school pupils should have the 
benefit of this instruction, so far as their power of comprehen- 
sion will allow. 

Like all other subjects whose truths are based upon the 
proper study and interpretation of phenomena, economics 
must take its chances of being correctly apprehended and 
taught. Physics was taught before Newton discovered the law 
of gravitation, and astronomy was taught for centuries accord- 
ing to the Ptolemaic system. Adam Smith is the father of 
modern political science, and the year 1776 is marked in 
history by the appearance of “ The Wealth of Nations,” as an 
event only second in importance to that of the Declaration of 
Independence. As the title of the book indicates, material 
wealth is regarded as the object to be attained. But the 
modern idea, while not underestimating wealth, makes it sub- 
ordinate to the welfare of man. Not wealth, but weal. Adam 
Smith thought that wealth is procured mainly by abstinence 
and self-denial. We now understand that, while abstinence 
and self-denial are noble if endured for the advancement of a 
high purpose or a just cause, one of the chief factors of civili- 
zation is the development and gratification of human wants: 
While in this process there will be desires for many harmful 
things, yet people here as elsewhere, will learn to discriminate 
by trial and experience, and the good will remain while the 
evil will be abandoned. ‘What is excellent is permanent,” 
says Emerson. As Milton in his defence of free speech 
showed that truth will prevail over error in a free and open 
conflict, so we may expect that in the multiplication and rivalry 
of desires the good will supplant the bad. A returned mis- 
sionary, in accounting for the failure to bring a savage tribe to 
the acceptance and practice of the Christian religion, once 
said that these people seemed entirely satisfied with the food 
which the spontaneous products of nature afforded, with their 
nakedness, their ignorance and their superstition. Said he, 
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“ The great want of these people is a want.” In the multipli- 
cation of wants the outcome is material comfort, refinement 
and beauty in home and public life. And these are certainly 
favorable to true piety and to public and private virtue. 

Adam Smith and the economists who followed him, 
notably Ricardo, left out of their calculations the workmen as 
consumers and objects of especial care. The rich and the well- 
to-do, whether at home or abroad, were to constitute the con- 
suming class, and low cost of products was to be obtained by 
securing labor ata low price. Hence arose the temptation 
which, supported by the Ptolemaic economics of the time, 
could not be resisted, to fill factories with paupers from the 
almshouses, and to compel women and children to work four- 
teen to sixteen hours a day for a pittance and under cruel and 
disgraceful conditions. Ricardo announced and boldly de- 
fended the maxim as one of permanent application that “ Pro- 
fits fall as wages rise, and rise as wages fall.” And this theory 
is held to-day by many so-called economists. A recent writer 
in Zhe Forum, in an attack upon the policy of fixing by law the 
wages of laborers employed by municipalities, brings forward 
the old notion that profits arethe leavings of wages. Such a doc- 
trine, likethe oneadvocated by Mr.Powderly, formerly at the head 
of the Knights of Labor, that machinery diminishes employ- 
ment, and that other doctrine that prices of commodities and 
of labor depend altogether upon what is called the law of 
supply and demand, are the result of superficial observation 
and thought, and arise from confusing minor influences with 
true and permanent causes. 

Sir John Byles has said: “A science of political economy 
will yet dawn which will perform as well as promise, a science 
which will rain the riches of nature in the laps of the starving 
poor.” “Men do not yet dream of the prosperity which is in 
store for all orders of people.” And this philosophy is now 
dawning. It is not designed for the benefit of the aristocracy, 
or even of the middle class, but for the benefit of the whole 
people. It is democratic. It is American. It seeks cheap 
things, not by low wages, but by labor-saving machinery, by 
harnessing nature to the service of man. Natural forces cannot 
be economically applied if the market for the product is small. 
Nature is democratic and will work economically only for the 
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masses. Steam, electricity, even water-power, cost more than 
hand labor if only a few are to be served. Consuming power 
must be furnished by the laborers themselves. The secret of 
economic welfare is the development of social wants and a high 
standard of living among the laboring classes. High standard 
of living and strong character result in effective demand for 
higher wages, which, in turn, mean higher consuming power, 
making labor-saving machinery profitable and allowing shorter 
hours to the laborers themselves. The leisure resulting from 
the laborers’ successful demand for shorter hours, develops 
complexity of social life and new wants calling for new prod- 
ucts of manufacture. Labor-saving machinery, feared at first 
by the laborers themselves and demolished by mobs, is found 
in the end to be their best friend. And under the conditions 
which accompany and render profitable labor-saving machinery, 
employment and wages are both found to increase. The re- 
verse of Ricardo’s maxim is found to be true. Profits rise as 
wages rise, and fall as wages fall. Things become cheap and 
man becomes dear. 

While competition is most important and salutary, and the 
relation of supply and demand does affect prices, prices do not 
dependin the main upon these causes. Price depends 
upon the cost of the dearest portion of the necessary 
supply; and wages depend upon the cost of labor, which is 
measured by the standard of living of the most forceful laborers 
employed or what they consider necessary to their mode of 
life. Wages are only ten cents a day in China, because that 
sum is sufficient to support a Chinaman according to the man- 
ner his habits and character demand. Railroads do not exist 
among the Chinese because they are content without them— 
would not use them to any extent if they had them. So few 
would ride that the average cost of carrying a passenger a mile 
would probably be greater than by any other means of convey- 
ance. The statement is often made that the Chinese are so 
poor because China is so thickly inhabited or because the peo- 
ple cannot get access tothe land. But what reason, then, would 
be given for the poverty of the North American Indians, who, 
when Columbus discovered America, possessed the whole con- 
tinent and were probably not more numerous than they are to- 
day? No. The wealth of a nation depends principally upon 
the character or force of the people constituting the nation. 
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The wealth which nature bestows upon those who truly seek 
it is not yielded to the weak, and to those whose desires 
for the best things in life are undeveloped. Wealth, like the 
kingdom of heaven, suffereth violence, and the violent take it 
by storm. The natural state of the nation which so feebly 
resisted the invasion of the Japanese is poverty and degrada- 
tion. Laws, institutions, customs, if imposed from without, 
cannot avail to change the condition of a nation, except as 
they afford favorable opportunities which the people themselves 
will embrace for changing and developing their character. For 
the Chinese the best thing that can happen is to be brought 
into contact with the civilization of other nations. Chinamen 
have no need of protection against the social and industrial life 
of other nations. The best protection for them would be, if 
possible, protection against themselves. But just as the high 
and strong in morals and character need, for the accomplish- 
ment of their work in life, protection against those who are low 
and weak in these respects, and no harm comes to the latter 
class from the former, so high social life and a high standard 
of living may justly claim protection against what is lower in 
other countries. The high civilization of America, indicated by 
its high wage level, needs protection against every other coun- 
try on the globe, but no other country needs protection against 
it. While it is not the duty of government to do for the people, 
it is its duty to guard and protect them in doing for themselves. 
To a nation that trusts in God and goes forward with cour- 
age to possess the land, almost all things are possible. Nature 
responds to the demands of man in wonderful ways, and to 
people of enterprise and force it opens its treasures as they are 
demanded. Malthus feared that, population increasing in 
geometrical ratio, and the means of subsistence increasing in 
arithmetrical ratio, a fearful catastrophe would follow the pres- 
sure of man upon the means of subsistence, and therefore he 
thought it important that the growth of population should be 
checked artificially and unnaturally. But all such fears are vain. 
The more people the better, if they are only of the right kind. 
Modern economics is hopeful. It is optimistic. It sees 
beyond the evils resulting from the introduction of new forces, 
the wonderful benefits which will eventually arise from them. 
It recognizes that some of the true functions of trusts are the 
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cheapening of products through the economies which large 
and well-managed enterprises render possible, and to give regu- 
lar employment through a greater portion of the year, and an 
income that is reasonably certain, to a large number of work- 
en. The trades union is the engine by which associated 
labor is enabled to cope on equal terms with associated capital, 
and to enforce its just demands. And as wars become less 
frequent, as its engines become more destructive, so labor 
disputes will become less frequent as each party recognizes the 
immense loss which may result from conflict with the other.* 
Rent, interest and profits are three forms of the surplus 
arising from one person’s producing something or furnishing it 
for human use at a lower cost than that of others. Each is 
alike equitable. Henry George’s argument against the equity 
of rent is less strong than Karl Marx’s against the equity of all 
profits. But each is alike fallacious. Rousseau, Proudhon and 
their numerous followers held that all “ property is robbery.” 
Belief in the right of private property is now, however, so firm- 
ly and generally held that no argument need be presented in 
its favor. Even large fortunes need not alarm us. For the 
only way that they can be permanently and profitably invested 
is by serving the community through the building of railroads 
or factories or in some other enterprise, the outcome of which 
is not only to add to the comfort and refinement of social life, 
but also to give employment to large bodies of wage-earners. 
While the motive of a man who gives employment to others 
for the sake of profit to himself, is not so high as that of one 
who gives aims, the practical good that is done is even more in 
the former case than in the latter. And the time is coming 
when business perhaps conducted in most respects as it is now, 
will yet be conducted with higher and more altruistic motives, 
each capitalist and laborer in his own place thinking, not im- 
moderately of his own gain, but rather of the benefits his work 





*And at the same time a willingness on the part of each side to hear 
and give due consideration to the claims and arguments of the other, a 
spirit of mutual concession, an understanding of the principles of economics, 
and a recognition of the fact that the interest of one party is the interest of 
both—not enforced arbitration, but voluntary arbitration, which is the only 
true and effectual arbitration—will do much to prevent both strikes and 
lockouts. 
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will confer upon others, and being elevated and ennobled by 
the thought. 

A great many persons are distressed about inequalities in 
fortunes. But this is in accordance with what analogy would 
lead us to expect. There is never equality in positive qualities. 
Approximate equality may be and has been found in ignor- 
ance, in savagery, and also in poverty; but as nations advance 
in knowledge, in civilization, and in wealth, greater and greater 
disparities appear, although there has been an advance all along 
the line, and perhaps the lowest in the present condition has 
been lifted above the highest in the former state. The hum- 
blest artisan to-day has more comforts than the king of Eng- 
land possessed in the thirteenth century. (Henry II. slept ona 
bed of rushes. ) 

Such in brief are the teachings of the New or American 
School of Economics. Some of its truths, however, are only 
dimly recognized by the majority of thinkers, especially those 
who follow the guidance of the English middle-class econo- 
mists. 

The bane of economic discussion and thought is to-day 
what it was for natural science priorto the time of Lord Bacon. 
Certain fundamental ideas are accepted on insufficient data, or 
are assumed as axiomatic, and then these false principles are 
carried out to their logical conclusions without regard to facts. 
If the full significance of facts seems to oppose the deductions 
of the theoretical reasoner, his attitude seems to be, so much 
the worse for the facts. They must be denied, ignored or ex- 
plained away. Ifa free-trade philosopher holds it as a funda- 
mental principle that the full amount of a tariff duty is neces- 
arily added to the price of both the imported and the domestic 
article, he will not be staggered by the fact that in some large 
lines of manufacture the total price of the article has been less 
than the duty alone. If the doctrine of wages is that they are 
determined by what a man can produce on the best no-rent 
land that is obtainable, and that, since the product of no-rent 
land is continually diminishing through the increasing owner- 
ship of the better land, wages must diminish accordingly, he 
will deny or refuse to give serious attention to the fact that 
wages, as shown by all statistics, are steadily rising and that 
the laborers in cities do receive far more in real wages than 
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they could earn on the margin of cultivation. A theory that 
is opposed by facts, does not explain them, or is unsupported 
by them, must be discarded, and a new theory must be found 
which will meet the true conditions. And such a change of 
theory should be made freely and gladly by the truth-seeker. 

Economics and philanthropy go hand in hand. But even 
the purest religious principles, as they have been imperfectly 
applied by men, have not resulted in a successful economic condi- 
tion. Pinching poverty was the outcome of the misapplication, 
at Jerusalem, of the law of Christian love in the experiment of 
selling all one’s possessions and having all things in common. 
God has left to man the investigation of those phenomena out 
of which arise such sciences as astronomy, geology, economics 
and sociology. And the man who obtains all his economics by 
making deductions from biblical statements, makes as bad use 
of the book as one who takes it as his text-book of astronomy. 
So-called “ applied Christianity ” will not single-handed bring 
in a social and industrial millenium. 

Industrial history is the handmaid of economic philosophy. 
It is of first importance to know what the facts are, and the 
pupils in our high schools should be taught to investigate for 
themselves, to compare fact with fact, and to test every theory 
by its ability to explain economic phenomena. The subject, 
when taught in this way, becomes of the highest use in culti- 
vating powers to observe, to compare, to correlate, and to draw 
conclusions. Openness to the truth and a willingness to exam- 
ine the claims of a theory in spite of the denunciations that 
may be heaped upon its advocates,should be inculcated, for 
upon this foundation rests the hope of wise statesmanship. 

The teacher needs to read widely and to think courage- 
ously. He must desire to lead the pupils intrusted to his 
charge to discover the truth for themselves, rather than to 
commit them to the acceptance of a theory which, while it 
may have the sanction of a long line of eminent authorities, is 
unsupported, if not contradicted, by the vast array of economic 
facts which statisticians are now continually collecting and 
promulgating. 

No study begun in the high school furnishes a _ broader 
field for investigation and thought in future years than that of 
economics. It should not be made a dry subject, a dismal 
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science, but one full of inspiration and pulsating with life and 
hope. And if begun in the high school and prosecuted in 
after life in this spirit, we may have the fullest assurance of the 
perpetuity of our institutions, that the people of our land will 
be true citizens and sincere patriots, and that our statesman- 
ship shall be based upon such principles as will conduce to the 
true and highest welfare of the nation. 





The Great “ Kaffir” Boom. 


The surprise of the month has been the fact that the great 
South African gold speculations in London have not collapsed. 
Under the influences of extensive Paris purchases, the boom 
has resumed its upward path, and its final collapse is still in 
the future. The speculation cannot fail to have the most im- 
portant effects. Among these are the diversion of much Euro- 
pean capital from America, which would otherwise come here, 
the stimulating of a rapid emigration to Africa,and the absorp- 
tion of much capital from productive employments to the work 
of increasing the world’s supply of gold. Already the experts 
are calculating that, if the indications afforded by the past two 
years hold out, there may be dug from the Kaffir mines within 
a few years as much gold as is contained in the entire estimated 
stock of gold coin now existing in the world. Such a result 
could not fail both to send the value of gold again below that 
of its former ratio to silver, and at the same time to render sil- 
ver even more unnecessary than ever as a means of payment. 
For even if gold should again go down to a value of I to 16 in 
comparison with silver, or even I to 12, or 1 to 8, still, if its 
abundance were twice as great as before relatively to commodi- 
ties, its quantity would be twice as ample to affect the world’s 
exchanges alone without the help of silver. 

The facts are well stated in the daily press, and we, there- 
fore, quote liberally from their stores. The Mail and Express 
publishes tables of production, showing that the yield of gold 
in Africa, in ounces, has advanced at the following unprece- 
dented rate : 
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The total number of ounces of gold taken from the Wit- 
watersrand district since operations were commenced up to 
Aug. 1 of this year is therefore 7,851,388. Figuring an ounce 
as valued at £3%, the value of this gold has been nearly $148,- 
000,000. 

Official estimates of the amount of gold put out by all the 
African fields vary. The production for the last full year, 1894, 
as fixed abroad, was valued at $37,988,076, and of this $30,412,- 
782 came from the Rand. The number of stamps in operation 
was 2,300, and this year there are 2,600, upon which is based an 
estimate of a production of over $50,000,000 gold in 1896. 

The production of the United States in 1894 was $45,892,- 
668, so that at the previous rate of increase Africa may lead 
America handsomely from now on. There are not lacking 
prophets to say so, or to go even further, and picture the time 
when gold may become a subsidiary metal to silver, for a well- 
known London F. G. S. gives it as his scientific prediction, 
based on extensions contemplated, that the yearly Witwaters- 
rand output before the close of the century will be $125,000,000, 
and that there is still gold to be dug from this stretch of land, 
less than fifty miles in length, to the value of $3,500,000,000 or 
more ! 

Perhaps, now, it is no wonder the astonished compatriots 
of this worthy F. G.S. are anxious to put up $1,500,000,000 
capital to secure this treasure. They may not yet have had 
time to deduct the interest on their money meanwhile, or to 
consider a sinking fund to replace the capital when the mines 
are worked out, or figure the amount of this treasure to go for 
expenses, or, before all, the depreciation in the value of gold 
which must come from over-production ; and it is this last 
problem which must finally most concern the United States. 

Will the growing increase in the world’s gold-holdings 
bring about first an inflation of all values, while the yellow 
metal is the standard, and then will statesmen be confronted 
with a gold question, instead of a silver question ? 

It will be time enough to go into this discussion when the 
economists have gotten fairly under way with their opinions. 
The shrewdest financiers in Wall street are, however, already 
giving deep thought to the possibilities which they do not con- 
sider so remote as to be disregarded now. 
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The first question as to the future of the Rand is that of 
the depth to which the mines may be worked. Some engineer- 
ing experts believe that digging can be carried on as far as 
5,000 vertical feet, or a distance of several thousand feet more, 
through the inclined strata, without material increase in ex- 
penses, although doubts are still raised as to certainty of find- 
ing the same richness as in the conglomerates mined near the 
surface. 

Improved machinery which is being introduced makes it 
profitable to mine ore giving only five pennyweights of gold to 
the ton. Where half the gold was formerly extracted 80 per 
cent. and over is now secured. The average yield is about 11% 
pennyweights per ton, or about $11.40. The average cost of 
mining and extracting has been about $7.25 per ton of ore, so 
that the profits per ton have been from $7.15 to $7.20 on the 
average. It has been roughly stated that a mine may have a 
life of thirty years, ten of increase, tenof maximum returns and 
ten of decline. 

Labor is expensive in the Transvaal, as would be naturally 
expected in a rich mining country and the political complica- 
tions in the republic are unfortunate. There are about 6,000 
English and 42,000 native laborers in the Witwatersrand, whose 
wages aggregate $15,000,000 a year. The coolies and colored 
laborers have learned all there is to know about “ agitation” 
and strikes, and carpenters, masons, engineers, fitters, etc., com- 
mand £1, or about $5, per day. Cooks receive from $40 to $50 
a month, house girls from $25 to $30, and others proportionate 
wages. Needless to state, living in Johannesburg is costly. 

There are two methods of securing mining properties in the 
Transvaal. For a few shillings a month, paid to the republic, 
a claim may be held as a depositing site. If the prospector 
deciares his property to be a mining claim, he pays to the 
treasury twenty shillings per month. There are few opportu- 
nities now for adventuresome spirits to lay hold upon rich 
auriferous South African territory in the explored districts. 
Claims are pegged for a distance of fifty miles around likely 
spots. 

It was by securing and not working claims on the Rand 
that some of the present most prosperous companies made 
their money, “ Exploration and exploitation companies” were 
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first organized by men like Barnato, who went to Africa from 
the stage of a London variety theater upon which he did a turn 
as a juggler. These companies were known as “ parent under- 
takings,” and they have had a remarkable progeny. The claims 
of an exploitation company were divided up in groups, and 
subsidiary companies were formed to dispose of them or to 
actually dig the gold from the minesthey represented. Someof 
the original companies have a score of grandchildren. Each one 
of the offspring was obliged to give a part of its capital stock 
to the parent undertaking, and the stockholders received the bal- 
ance in return for their cash contributions. The dividends on 
the stocks in subsidiary companies which have gone into the 
treasury of the parent company have enabled the latter to pay 
such dividends on its own original stock. The process of sub- 
division is now going on ad libitum. 

It is a curious fact that the Dutch Boer has little share in 
the transactions which have enriched Mr. Barnato, and that his 
benefits from the boom have come to him indirectly rather 
than directly. The gold mines are owned by foreigners, and 
worked by foreigners, who, as has been said, have no share in 
the government which protects their property. Yet with the 
indirect revenue of the mining, the Boer Government has built 
railways, telegraphs ard schools, and maintains all the acces- 
sories of civilization. 

The head of this curious minority government might fairly 
be called the Bismarck of Dutch South Africa. Heis President 
Paul Kruger, a man without education, but possessed of an 
indomitable will and the genius of government. It is his hand 
which, aided by the marvels of nature, has raised the Boer Re- 
public from a petty and impoverished province to the rank of 
a nation. Kruger, himself grossly ignorant of books, had the 
sense to attach to himself a young law student in Holland, in 
whom, with certain instinct, he descried the elements of 
strength as well as ripe culture. These two, Kruger and Dr. 
Leyds, maintain the anamalous governmental conditions which 
are found in the Transvaal, but nowhere else on earth. 

They have made their country rich, but are themselves 
comparatively poor. Their joint fortunes would not equal the 
amount which Barney Barnato may win or lose by the fluctua- 
tion in Kaffirs of a single point on the London Stock Exchange. 
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Life in Johannesburg, the metropolis ot the Kaffir mining 
country, is just now unique. The town is reached by a railway 
journey of sixty hours, covering only 1,035 miles from Cape 
Town. If this seems slow, it is the speed of a “ Flying Dutch- 
man” compared with the old days before the mining town, 
when the distance was accomplished in a month’s “ trekking.” 

Besides whites of all nations, there are in the town Chinese, 
Malays, Hindoos and a miscellaneous assortment of Orientals, 
besides the native Kaffirs. These latter the Boers, unlike their 
English neighbors, do not allow to vote or hold property, but 
rule with a hand of iron, punishing them for all offences mer- 
cilessly with the lash. 

There is the usual contempt in border towns for small 
change. A penny is a curiosity. Yon cannot buy even one 
postage stamp, but must take at least three, laying down the 
exact amount on the post-office counter. 

The Netherlands Company owns the forty miles of railroad 
connecting the Free State border with Johannesburg. Not 
long ago a circus company had to pay as much to this com- 
pany for their forty miles as it had paid for the previous 1,000 
miles from the coast to the border. But the investment brought 
good returns, for the circus opened the first night to $2,500, in 
spite of the fact that there were three competing shows “ turn- 
ing away business.” In the same week a racing meeting was 
held, at which $25,000 was given in prizes and five times that 
amount was handled by the bookmakers. 

The town has three daily and three weekly papers, of 
which the lowest price is six and the highest twelve cents. 

An evident effort is on foot to interest Wall street in this 
South African boom. A new monthly, called the Jnternational 
Trade, gives the entire space of its first number to the export 
inducements offered by South Africa to American merchants. 
Thus far, however, Wall street has not been affected by the 
South African fever, and it is to be sincerely hoped that it will 
not. America can well afford to let London and Paris have a 
monopoly of this Barney Barnato craze, which, though it may 
enrich a few, is sure to end ina collapse involving the ruin of 
large numbers,and may cause a serious financial disturbance in 
those countries. 
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There is a group of moneyed men in Lombard street 
awaiting the favorable moment to prick the bubble and bring 
about a crash in the price of Kaffirs. These are the jobbers, a 
kind of speculative middlemen unknown in this country. Lon- 
don jobbers are usually let in on the ground floor when any 
great amount of new stock is to be floated. They are men 
with large capital and will purchase large blocks of stock, after- 
ward to be disposed of to the smaller buyers in the open mar- 
ket. The Kaffir promoters have, however, ignored the class, 
and the craze has become so general that they find it possible 
to sell immense blocks of mining stocks direct to the public, 
The jobbers have lost an opportunity for heavy profits and are 
correspondingly vicious. They are ready at any time to assist 
in making loaning rates on the stocks prohibitive, to help 
along a scare or to pound the market when it shows signs of 
toppling. Heretofore when prices weakened or dangerous 
difficulties were threatened on Contango days, which begin to- 
day, the promoters have come to the rescue with their millions. 
How long they will tide over the weak, or when they will de- 
cide the smash must come and will gather in their cash, no one 
can tell. “ Barney” announced with a flourish recently that he 
would lend $100,000,000 of his money on Kaffir stocks if it be- 
came necessary. 

But “ Barney,” before everything else, is a juggler. And the 
Kaffir craze is, above all, a modernized South Sea Bubble. 

The New York Herald gives a graphic sketch of this new 
fin de siecle Rothschild : 

The head and centre of all this financial system has been 
“ Barney” Barnato, the circus man. He made his beginning 
by a small but fortunate investment in Kaffirs, which yielded 
him the returns of an Aladdin. With the full courage of his good 
luck he rushed in again with all his winnings, and returned a 
millionaire. In a delirium of bravado he played again and 
again, always winning. 

To-day he is seriously set down as a man worth $100,000,000 
or more. One of the smallest of his assets is a bank which was 
originally capitalized at $12,500,000. The capital stock is now 
valued at $45,000,000. The $5 shares opened at a premium of 
from $15 to $20. They are now beyond price. 

This is against the rainy day which may come. Most of 
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Barnato’s wealth is in the Kaffir stocks, in which he originally 
gambled on margin, but which he now owns outright. If he 
could sell these properties at their market value he would, 
without doubt, have more money than any other man in the 
world. He could not, of course, negotiate so huge a transac- 
tion without precipitating a panic and destroying the value of 
the property. 

This end-of-the-century Aladdin is not exactly the conven- 
tional king of finance. Neither is he of the ‘Coal Oil Johnny” 
type. With a thousand and one daily distractions and annoy- 
ances, he is a good fellow. Raised suddenly from obscurity to 
an eminence for which most men are striving, he is not puffed 
up. At his office in the city he is as inaccessible as the Em- 
peror of China. At the West End town house, which he has 
leased from Earl Spencer, he is at home to all comers. To all 
his friends he is “ Barney,” and everybody is his friend. 

His favorite, and indeed only, reception hour is the hour 
of breakfast. That meal he takes with his wife and a thor- 
oughbred bulldog. Mrs. Barnato is a tall brunette whom for- 
tune has in no way spoiled. Hospitality is her religion, and 
her husband is its prophet. 

A great man must have at least one eccentricity. Barney 
Barnato’s is his socks, which he wears of white silk. 

The wicked have no rest, nor the new-rich any repose. 
Even at his breakfast table Barney is besieged. To him at that 
hour come all the cranks, and beggars, and flatterers, and wild- 
eyed projectors. He sees them all. 

An English reporter who was admitted to this levee the 
other day found himself one of an incongruous crew. One man 
had come with well-nigh a continent of land to sell—it only 
needed developing. There was a woman with a choice bit of 

old lace. Several gentlemen who had written highly meritorious 
plays were present to represent that they needed only a little 
capital to enrich the dramatic firmament. Some “pals” from 
the city had dropped in to ask how the new Aladdin was, after 
the night’s banquet. Some old professional friends of the cir- 
cus days had a warm corner. And there were others. 

Te one and ail of these Barney talked in turn, managing 
the while to advise his wife, play with his dog, counsel his son, 
and admire his pretty daughter. The swift dismissal of busi- 
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ness, great or small, is one of Barney Barnato’s many strong 
points. 

The Transvaal, in which his famous properties are situated, 
is not even under British dominion. It belongs to the sturdy 
Dutch Boers. Johannesburg, the metropolis of the republic, is 
a town of 80,000 inhabitants, but it is ruled absolutely by 20,000 
Dutch burghers, the remaining 60,000 whites and blacks having 
no votes. 

Life in this curious town of Johannesburg is just now a re- 
flex of the feverish existence which Barney Barnato and his 
devotees are leading in Europe. The town is not of the ephem- 
eral character of Mark Twain’s Virginia City, nor has it the 
roughness of the diamond camps at Kimberly, or the gold mines 
of Ballarat in Australia, consisting, in the main, of long streets 
of tin shanties. There are, nevertheless, not a few residences 
deserving to be called mansions, numerous stores, banks and 
theatres of solid construction, and a hospital which is the pride 
of the town. 
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Editorial Crucible. 


Tue Nortu River Bripce Company has been favored by 
the vice-chancellor of New Jersey with a decision to the effect 
that the act of Congress authorizing the bridge confers on the 
company all needed authority to condemn land for its termi- 
nals and approaches, without any State legislation from either 
New York or New Jersey. Ifa similar decision shall be ren- 
dered by the New York courts, or by the United States Supreme 
Court, the legal powers of the corporation would be assured. 
The bridge of the North River Company will cross the 
river by a single cantilever span 150 feet in height in the clear, 
and 2,700 feet in length between its abutments, extending 
from Hoboken heights to the foot of 23d street, and thence 
over the intermediate blocks to the great sextuple block 
bounded south by 25th street, north by 28th street, east by 6th 
avenue, and west by 8th avenue. It will cost forty millions of 
dollars, occupy five years in erection, and have space for bring- 
ing over the whole passenger traffic of the ten great railways 
that now reach New York City from the west, landing at Jersey 
City. It will exercise a great influence over the future of the 
west side district from 14th street up to 34th street, and from 
the river back to 5thavenue. This will become the point of location 
for the wholesale merchants seeking to reach the traffic of the 
buyers who reach the city bythe western and southern railways. 


Mr. E. R. Preston, the present director of the mint, has 
had himself interviewed regarding his forthcoming report. He 
announces with great assurance that we are to have a flood of 
gold which will insure a return of prosperity, “When you have 
an increase in the production of gold,” says Mr. Preston, “‘ you 
will surely have an increase in the money of the world. When 
there is an abundance of money in circulation, prosperity pre- 
vails. The more money we have, the more money we spend.” 

This securely places Mr. Preston in the dunce row on the 
subject. The increase in the production of gold is no assur- 
ance of an increase of money in circulation, or of money at all, 
for that matter. The mining of gold is simply the production 
of a commodity, just the same as the mining of silver, coal, 
iron or copper. It will continue just as long as there is a mar- 
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ket for it : and whether it will go into the arts, in watch cases, 
chains and gold-bowed eye glasses, or into gold dollars and 
pounds sterling, will depend entirely upon the demand for 
those things. One might just as well say the more silver there 
is, the more money there will be in circulation. Money gets 
into circulation through the demands of business, not through 
the production of gold. It is the revival of business that will 
set money in circulation, not the minting of money that will 
create this business prosperity. 

Prosperity in gold mining helps the prosperity of the 
country, because it is one more industry that is prosperous. 
The prosperity of the cotton industry, or any other industry in 
which a similar amount of labor and capital is employed, would 
have the same influence on national prosperity. The opinions 
of the director of the mint on the actual financial and economic 
workings of the community seem to be about as worthless as 
were the predictions of Carlisle and Wilson regarding the 
effects of the Wilson bill on revenues and business. 


Tue New York State League of Republican Clubs, at its 
recent convention at Binghamton, did the highly and excep- 
tionally creditable thing of declaring itself in favor of the 
principle of national labor insurance. This was a real step 
forward, as it was the official recognition of a distinctly new 
phase of social advance. The labor movement has many offen- 
sive phases, but it is a veritable social movement, nevertheless, 
and one which will continue to inflict itself upon a sluggish 
community until it receives adequate recognition and effective 
treatment. 

The soundness of the insurance principle is now scienti- 
fically demonstrated, and is adopted by the well-to-do and 
business classes in all civilized countries as the immense suc- 
cess of the wealthy insurance companies conclusively prove. 
The idea of extending the operation of this principle to the 
laboring classes has already received some recognition in 
Germany, France, and even in England. As might be ex- 
pected, it is associated in Europe with altogether too much 
paternalism. 

In this country, however, the principle, which is itself en- 
tirely sound, must be stripped of its paternalism and applied 
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on the democratic, individualist basis, which is as feasible as 
democracy itself. All that is necessary is that the subject shall 
receive the attention it deserves, and a perfectly workable sys- 
tem of democratic, national labor insurance be developed. The 
success would do much to solve the essential features of the 
labor question. Weare glad that the Republican Leagues of 
New York State have shown their progressive spirit by being 
first as a political organization to recognize the significance 
and feasibility of this important question. The Binghamton 
convention is entitled to the congratulations of every wage 
laborer in America. 


Ir will be remembered that in the SociaL Economist for 
August we called attention to the statement started by a Bos- 
ton trade paper, the Wool and Cotton Reporter, and then going 
the rounds of the free-trade press, about the large number of 
new woolen mills that had been established as the result of the 
Wilson bill. We then doubted the validity of the statement, 
and challenged the Philadelphia Record,Springfield Republican, 
Evening Post,and the Wool and Cotton Reporter, and any other 
papers making the statement to fuinish the facts upon which 
it was based. 

In a subsequent issue the Wool and Cotton Reporter, in an 
ill-tempered as well as ill-mannered article, referred us to its 
published statistics for the answer. This reply was promptly 
copied by the above papers, with the announcement that the 
SociaL Economist was silenced. Being interested only in 
obtaining accurate information, we immediately procured the 
number of the Wool and Cotton Reporter containing the statistics 
which purported to contain 38 woolen mills. , 

Upon examination we found that of the 38, only 31 pur- 
ported to be woolen mills. In order to make our apology am- 
ple and prompt, if we were wrong in doubting the accuracy of 
these statistics, we addressed a letter to each of the 31 con- 
cerns there mentioned, and the answers, which we have care- 
fully filed, proved that all but 8 were fraudulent. The others 
were not only not new concerns, but some of them were on 
the point of stopping through the evil effects of the Wilson 
law. Some of them were stopped, and some of them had been 
in existence from twenty to forty years. 
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We have given the facts in the opening article in this num- 
ber, and respectfully submit that any apology is now in order 
from the Wool and Cotton Reporter, the Philadelphia Record, and 
the New York Evening Post. Common honesty demands that 
they promptly inform their readers that as to new woolen mills 
their statements were three-quarters error, and that the SocraL 
ECONOMIST was entirely right in the matter. 


THE triumph of Senator Quay in maintaining his ascen- 
dency over the Republican organization in Pennsylvania, and 
the similar triumph of ex-Senator Platt in New York, have 
been generally accepted by the politicians and the press as _re- 
tiring, for the present, General Harrison from the attitude of a 
presidential candidate. The same facts indicate that Mr. Mc- 
Kinley will get, in the National Convention, only the strag- 
gling vote of the Ohio contingent in New York City. Mr. Reed 
has still his ordeal as Speaker of the next Congress to go 
through. No one doubts that the mode in which he will 
sustain himself under its tests will add to his reputation as a 
statesman andas a clear-headed American patriot. But it is not 
always true that rising in these respects improves one’s chances 
as a candidate. Early in life Abraham Lincoln retired himself 
hopelessly from politics by voting in Congress against the 
righteousness of the war with Mexico. Mr. Reed at the open- 
ing of the Fifty-fourth Congress will be the head and front of 
the dominant party in that house and in the country, and the 
leader of the opposition to Grover Cleveland, who is still the 
head and front of a party failing, but not confessing failure, 
beaten, but not dismayed. 

if the Republican Convention of 1896 could sit to-day, Mr. 
Reed would probably enter it, backed by the solid New 
England and Pennsylvania delegations, by a nearly solid New 
York, and as the reserve choice of several of the states which 
would swing their complimentary vote in the early ballots to 
a favorite son. 

Major McKinley has canvassed the West and South more 
actively thanany othercandidate. Doubtless he has weighed well 
the true value of his “mountain” and southern following, 
which are not the most solid elements of his strength. He 
has the advantage of having “ groomed” his political horse 
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better, to use a turf phrase, than any other jockey who will 
ride inthis run. He has talked to more people, knows more 
leaders, and where he talks he always makes friends by his 
candor, gravity, seriousness and point. Reed has the singular 
faculty of making friends out of his enemies by his wit. His 
humor is so blandly philosophical and so scrupulously kind 
that those whom he spears with his sarcasm are proud of the 
barb. So there are two strong men for the Republicans to de- 
cide between, and if any others are in the race, Allison, 
Cullom, Morton, Sherman, it must be as dark horses, not to be 
mentioned until a dead-lock develops. 


PROFESSOR Bemis evidently insists upon getting some ad- 
vertising out of the incident of his disconnection with the 
University of Chicago. Under the socialistic idea that his 
employment as a professor is a matter of great public concern, 
he has printed a statement over his signature setting forth the 
reason why he thinks he was dropped on account of his anti- 
capitalistic teachings. 

In his annual address President Harper refers to the mat- 
ter with an absolute denial of this whole implication. He 
says emphatically that not a single patron of the institution, 
and he mentions some of the largest, among whom are John 
D. Rockefeller and Charles G. Yerkes, have in any way, by 
word or act, given the slightest hint of their approval or dis- 
approval of any of the faculty. In other words, that Mr. 
Bemis was dropped for reasons satisfactory to the manage- 
ment of the University, without the slightest hint from outside 
sources. 

Commenting upon President Harper’s report, the Boston 
Herald says: “ While it is a relief to know that these men have 
not proceeded against him (Bemis), it is more incumbent upon 
Dr. Harper to tell why Professor Bemis was compelled to re- 
sign than before. No reason has been given, and yet there 
must be a reason, and Dr. Harper owes it to himself and to 
Professor Bemis and to the University to make it public.” 
Pray, why does Dr. Harper owe it to the public to give the 
reason why he discontinued the services of Professor Bemis ? 
Does the Boston Herald owe it to itself and the public to ex- 
plain why it does not continue the service of an editorial 
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writer? The University of Chicago isa private, not a socialis- 
tic, institution. 

Why should an institution pay a professor to teach social 
doctrines which are contrary to the consensus of opinions of 
the faculty, the supporters of the institution, and of the gen- 
eral community ? If Professor Bemis wants to teach anti- 
capitalism or socialism in any other form, and the Boston 
Herald is anxious he should have the opportunity to do so, let 
them found and support an institution for that purpose. 

When Daniel De Leon was lecturing in Columbia College 
a few years ago, he became a convert to the theory of Henry 
George, and began to attack the doctrine of private property 
in land. Of course Columbia College had no use for such a 
lecturer, and when the time came to renew his services he was 
dropped. He is now a ranting Socialist. Does Columbia 
College owe it to the public to make an explanation of why it 
did not continue the services of Mr. De Leon? 

There is no more reason why those who believe in the pres- 
ent industrial institutions should be surreptitiously made to 
support teachers of Socialism than there is that Catholics should 
employ Protestants as priests or Jews install Christians to pre- 
side in their synagogues. 


Pror. Henry SipGwick, the suave and inoffensive Eng- 
lish economist, has contributed a very readable article to the 
(British) Economic Journal on “ The Economic Lessons of So- 
cialism.” Mr. Sidgwick thinks modern political economy 
owes many of its best features to its controversy with social- 
ism; that, so to speak, the Socialists have inoculated it with 
modern impulses. 

He ascribes Mill’s view on the unearned increment as a 
tenet learned of socialism. It is true that Mill had a strong 
vein of socialism in his makeup, and, like Herbert Spencer’s 
earlier announcement on the land question, it is among the 
weakest part of his writing. The English economists in the 
early part of the century were so metaphysical in reasoning, 
and so narrow in their premises, that they presented a very 
cold, inhumane, and really unsocial body of economic doctrines. 
“ Survival of the fittest” and “ misfortune take the hindmost ” 
was written over their whole philosophy. This was so com- 
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pletely out of touch with the real science of society, with any 
economic philosophy that should account for the motives and 
activities which make for greater well-being and higher civiliza- 
tion, that with every step of progress it became more repulsive 
to the great mass of the people. 

Every step in the direction of improving the condition of 
laborers, such as popular education and establishment of de- 
cency in workshops, and the reducing the hours of labor from 
the disease-creating, life-shortening state, had to be fought for 
and forced against the will and pressure of English political 
economics. 

With the movement of civilization a new school of eco- 
nomics—that is, a broader, more humane and social view of 
economics—became necessary. In fact, the purely English 
school was renounced by economists of the second half of this 
century throughout the world. In Germany, France, Austria, 
Italy, and the United States they all rebel. 

The younger economists in England have taken on a little 
of this spirit, but it seems to require a great stretch of imagina- 
tion to attribute this to the doctrines of socialism. The most 
modern scientific economics contains no more of socialism 
than did the teachings of Ricardo. The principle of the 
private ownership of property, and industrial and social indi- 
viduality, is becoming more clarified and emphasized as eco- 
nomic doctrine becomes more scientifically established. 

It is not the teachings of socialism that are being incorpo- 
rated into political economy, in which the broadness in econom- 
ics consist, but the pressure of the new ideas, interests, and 
wants of the masses against the practical application of the 
laissez-faire teachings, that has demonstrated the impotence of 
English middle-class doctrines, and made, practically, a reor- 
ganization of the science necessary on a more democratic social 
basis. 


Tue Blue-Book recently published by the English Board 
of Trade gives statistics of wages in various industries and 
localities for England, Scotland and Ireland. The figures show 
that the wages in specific industries are 10 per cent. higher in 
England than in Scotland, and from 16 to 20 per cent. higher 
in England than in Ireland, and very much higher in some 
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parts of England than in others. This difference in wages in 
the different parts of the British Empire appears to be a 
matter of great surprise to our esteemed contemporary, the Sun. 

It recites the fact that Lancashire ironmasters pay pig iron 
workers £87 a year, while in the Cleveland district the pay is 
£80, and in Scotland only £74 a year. In engineering works 
in London, wages are £80 a year;in Manchester, £478. After 
reciting many facts of this character, it says: 

“In England nearly two-thirds of the locomotive engineers 
receive over 40 shillings, or $10 a week, and only 3 in 1,000 less 
than 30 shillings. In Scotland only one-twelfth of them get 40 
shillings, while 320 in 1,000 get less than 30, which is strange, 
for Scotch trains are run as fast as English, and require equal 
skill.” 

There is really nothing strange at all in any of these facts. 
On the contrary, they are just what might be expected. Our 
contemporary appears to be laboring under the difficulty of 
the old supply-and-demand doctrine of wages. Of course, if it 
were true that wages tended to a general level, according as 
the supply and demand of laborers varied, these great differ- 
ences would be unaccountable, but wages are not governed by 
any such forces, and whoever reasons on that assumption 
always gets into the same difficulty in which the editor of the 
Sun finds himself. 

Wages are not governed by the skill of the laborers nor the 
amount of their product, nor by their numbers, but by the 
socially established cost of their living. Scotch engineers, as 
our contemporary observes, are just as skilful as English; so 
are Manchester carpenters as skilful as London carpenters, but 
they never get the same wages. The cost of living is lower in 
the south of England than in the north, and wages are lower. 
Agricultural wages are 11 shillings in Cambridgeshire and in 
the Midland counties, while in I.ancashire for the same work 
the laborers receive 17 shillings a week. 

The same facts everywhere abound in this country. The 
New York Sun pays 50 cents a thousand for composition, when 
in neighboring cities publishers only pay 40 cents and 30 cents, 
and in rural countries as low as 25 and 20 cents. Labor organ- 
izations have discovered that all the power of their organiza- 
tion cannot force wages up to the same point in Brooklyn as in 
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New York. The real reason is that rents are lower, and hence 
the cost of living is less. The same fact applies to Philadelphia 
and other places. That is why every influence, such as clean 
streets, better houses, and shorter hours of labor, permanently 
tend to increase wages. The cost of living is to laborers what 
the cost of production is to manufacturers, and is the controlling 
fact in determining price; hence the marked difference between 
the wages of Asia, Europe and America. That is the reason 
why laborers are generally right, without knowing why, when 
they say “shortening the working day increases wages.” 


THE contest now going on in Utah, preparatory to 
her admission to statehood, is developing a political-religious 
phase which, it was hoped, had no place in this republic. It 
is evident that the Mormon Church in Utah is Republican in 
politics. The fact that some of its members have accepted 
nominations on the Democratic ticket without consulting the 
fathers of the church, has created consternation in the church. 

According to reports that reached the East, the priesthood 
is likely to use its disciplinary power, lest such ignoring of the 
church authority in political matters should become prevalent. 
It is said the alarm among the Gentiles, and even among some 
Mormons, is so great that the movement to resist statehood 
has begun; preferring to remain a territory to becoming a state 
with the political reins so completely in the hands of the 
church. 

It may be a calamity for Utah to pass into the hands of 
Democracy, at the beginning of its statehood, especially with 
the idea of Democracy which has permeated the present na- 
tional administration. But it would be a still greater calamity 
for Utah to enter upon statehood with a political church gov- 
ernment. Political churches are incompatible with freedom 
and democracy. They do very well with barbarism, where the 
masses are too poor, ignorant and stupid for self-government, 
and need to be coerced rather than converted into political 
acquiescence. 

The Mormons have almost worked miracles in Utah. 
Their industrial and social accomplishments amid the moun- 
tains, apparently shut off from civilization, are simply marvel- 
ous, and it is more than probable that a large part of this 
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remarkable development is due to the close discipline and 
masterful leadership, first of Brigham Young and then of the 
church authorities who have carried out hisideas. But, like 
all other forms of paternalism, it ceases to be efficacious as 
soon as the progress it creates reaches the point of developing 
individuality among its people. 

Individuality necessarily brings with it diversity of tastes, 
habits and opinions, and the right to act upon these tastes, 
habits and opinions in all departments of industry, society, re- 
ligion and politics. To attempt to enforce the paternalism 
after the individualism has begun to assert itself, is either to 
stop the progress or to create a revolt. 

The perpetuation of paternal authority in any domain is 
compatible only with a relatively static state. The political 
and religious convulsions of the ages all testify to this fact. If 
the Mormons in Utah have failed to learn this lesson, and 
imagine that they can have in their community the diversifica- 
tion of modern industries and civilization without the freedom 
of individual thought and action, they have made the mistake 
which is sure to wreck their scheme. 

If the social and political ideas of the Mormon Church are 
in accordance with social evolution, and are consistent with the 
societary movement of modern civilization, they can afford to 
intrust them to the community, and rely upon the accom- 
plishments of the past and the application of their principles to 
the future for the maintenance of their policy. If, on the 
other hand, their methods and progress are not in the direction 
of modern advance, and the people cannot be trusted to parti- 
cipate in the formation of the public policy of the community, 
but its administration still needs be in the hands of the priest- 
hood, whose dominant idea is to maintain a homogeneous 
religious belief rather than promote diversity and complexity 
in social life, thought and action, the Mormons may as well 
abandon the idea of becoming an integral part of the republic. 

In that case they had better withdraw into an exclusive re- 
ligious community governed by a theocratic paternalism, with no 
hope of ever taking on the social complexity and individual free- 
dom characteristic of modern civilization. 


THE receipts of the treasury, for the year ending June 
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30, 1893, are, as to eight months thereof, identical with the 
last year of Republican administration. They were $461,716,- 
561.94, which fell for the year ending June 30, 1894 to 
$372,802,498.02, and in the year ending June 30, 1895 to 
$313,310,366. Here is a falling off of $148,406,195, in relative 
annual receipts. 

The expenditures for the fiscal year 1893 for all purposes 
were $459,374,887.65, and those for the fiscal year 1895 were 
$356,135,215, showing a diminution in the expenditures of 
$103,139,562.65. The diminution in expenditures, falls below 
the diminution in receipts by $45,266,633, a relative decline 
in comparative solvency of $3,772,219.41, per month for each 
of 1895, as compared with each month of 1894. 

The gold coin and bullion in the treasury at the close of 
the fiscal year 1893 was $189,162,022, while at the close of 1895 
the gold reserve stood at $107,511,362, which supply had been 
effected by a sale of bonds during the year, amounting to 
$112,000,000, which produced about $123,000,000 for the treas- 
ury. The fact that by selling bonds to the amount of $112,- 
000,000 in a year, the Government could keep the gold reserve 
above the $100,000,000 mark, according to Bradstreet’s, “is one 
that in all fairness must be set down tothe credit of the ad- 
ministration and those who co-operated with it in its financial 
operations.” 

According to this standard of praise, if the revenue had 
been so impaired that an issue of $224,000,000 of bonds would 
have been required to keep up the supply of gold, the credit to 
which the administration would have been entitled would have 
been exactly doubled. If ability to run the nation in debt ina 
time of profound peace, and with no new public improvements, 
but by sheer destruction of revenue, is statesmanship, Mr 
Cleveland is entitled to front rank. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


Cusa. The Cuban Revolt: Its Causes and Effects. By a native 

Cuban, in Zhe Engineering Magazine for October. 

The struggle in Cuba has its economic aspect. At present 
it is wearing out the island, lessening the supply of cane sugar 
for the world, urging on the extinction of African slavery in 
almost its last stronghold, and illustrating the difficulty of gov- 
erning an American territory from a capital in Europe. That 
the revolutionary element would contain the materials for es- 
tablishing an improved government, if it should succeed, is the 
most doubtful feature in the whole problem. The government 
of Spain is costly, and probably bad, though there is a painful 
vagueness in the complaints made against it. The degree in 
which the rebellion represents the better element in the island, 
and the materials for forming a government are faintly outlined 
by “a native Cuban” as follows : 

“In proof of the falsity of the allegation that race prejudice 
is the chief element in the present struggle, it is only neces- 
sary to advert to the fact that there are under arms in Cuba at 
least twelve thousand white rebels. If there are as many col- 
ored patriots fighting for independence, it is probably owing to 
the fact that the revolution began in a province where the col- 
ored population was much greater than the white, and it is this 
very circumstance which has been seized upon by the enemies 
of Cuba to lend color to the lie that the fight is one of race, and 
not the expression of the healthy sentiment of the majority of 
native Cubans. Indeed, some of the most distinguished—I 
was about to write aristocratic—white families of the island 
have sent members to represent them in the rebel camp. The 
Marquis of Santa Lucia, a venerable patriot belonging to one 
of the very first families of Cuba, is actually in the field ; Bar- 
tolome Masso, an eminent white Cuban of large wealth, is a 
general in the insurgent army ; Rafael Portuondo, a well-known 
and able lawyer, and a member of a first-class family of Santi- 
ago de Cuba, and Gen. Juan B. Zayas, son of a great Cuban 
scholar, are fighting in the ranks of the patriots ; Francisco 
Sanchez Echevarria, who belongs to the cream of Cuban soci- 
ety, a man of wealth and great social attainments, has just suc- 

ssfully landed on Cuban soil an expedition with a large quan 
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tity of ammunition for the insurgents ; and has with him Senor 
Miguel Varona, a son of the greatest living Cuban philosopher. 
All these gentlemen, and many others high in the social scale 
of Cuba (which, by the way, is very delicately adjusted), most 
of whom have been educated in the United States, are heart 
and soul in active sympathy with the revolutionists, and are 
actually jeopardizing their own lives and fortunes in defense of 
their country’s honor. 

“Tf this were a race war those gentlemen would never be 
found within its ranks, nor would it receive the sanction and 
support of such men as Estrada Palma, Ponce de Leon, Fran- 
cisco Sellen, Juan Bellido de Luna, and a great many other 
eminent Cubans, who are truly representative of the best ele- 
ments of the island in education, conservatism and personal 
worth.” 


TARIFF ON LumBErR. Zhe Canadian Lumber Industry, by J. S. 
Robertson, in Zhe Engineering Magazine for October. A 
graphic, illustrated. outline of the condition of the Cana- 
dian lumber supply. 


Mr. Robertson, who favors free lumber, gives the following 
interesting picture of the effect of the Wilson-Gorman tariff to 
remove American mills to the vicinity of the Canadian forests. 
He says : 

“When, three years ago, the duty on lumber going into the 
United States was reduced from $2 a thousand to $1 a thousand, 
a great stimulus was given to the 'umber industry, and there 
followed one of the best years that Canadian lumbermen had 
enjoyed fora long time. But this reduction in the duty on 
sawn lumber carried with it the free export of lumber in the logs 
into the United States, and this immediately built up an im- 
mense business in the shipment of logs by raft from the Georgian 
bay shores to those of Michigan. These shipments have grown, 
until in the last year something like 400,000,000 ft. of logs were 
exported from the Georgian bay shores to Michigan mills. 

“When the Wilson tariff became a law, conditions again 
changed, and the Ontario holdings of United States lumbermen 
increased. To-day a large extent of the timber limits of Onta- 
rio is in the hands of J. W. Howry & Sons, J. T. Hurst, Albert 
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Pack, A. T. Bliss, General Alger, Saginaw Salt & Lumber Co., 
and other well-known Michigan lumbermen. 

“To what extent the change in the lumber tariff will induce 
American holders of Canadian limits to build mills in Canada 
is a moot question. All lumber being free, it is as easy to ship 
the sawn lumber as that in the log, and, this being the case, 
it is contended that United States lumbermen will find it an ad- 
vantage to own mills near the limits, cut their logs there, and 
ship the lumber to their own country. It is known that J. W 
Howry & Sons, who will this season rank among the largest 
operators in Ontario, have erected, or come into possession of, 
large saw mills in the province. At Midland a large mill is 
cutting entirely for an American concern, and along the Arn- 
prior, Ottawa and Parry Sound Railway, 140 miles from Ottawa, 
the St. Anthony Lumber Co., owned by E. C. Whitney, of Min- 
neapolis, and other American lumbermen, has built one of the 
largest mills on the continent. 

“There are problems in connection with the Wilson tariff 
that may change the complexion of affairs. A change in gov- 
ernment in the United States might lead to a reversion of free 
lumber, though the manner in which investments are being 
made in Canadian limits by United States lumbermen, who 
ought to understand the situation, does not give much force to 
this theory. Again, the question has been raised, only within 
the present season, whether dressed lumber, which is exempt 
from duty, includes flooring and other lumber that is matched 
and grooved. The board of general appraisers of the United 
States has ruled against this rendering, and if the ruling is sus- 
tained it will be a barrier to the establishment of planing-mills 
in Canada. But, on the whole, there is reason to believe that 
free lumber has come to stay, and that it will, aside from an ex- 
ception or two, operate in the interests both of Canadian lum- 
bermen and of their congeners in the United States.” 

The chief ecenomic battle over lumber is to save it from 
the fires. Whatever is cut and marketed is saved. Whatever 
is not is soon burned by the forest fires. The effect of the 
Wilson-Gorman tariff is therefore to increase the quantity saved 
in Canada and the quantity burned in the United States. 
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Currency. Money and Credit Paper in the Modern Market. By 
Willard Fisher in Zhe Journal of Political Economy for Sep- 


tember. 


The writer aims to criticise the statement “that 95 per cent. 
of the volume of business is transacted by means of bank 
checks.” In fact, no such statement was ever authorized by 
the returns made to the comptroller of the currency. No 
exact speaker or writer would infer from the fact that 92 per 
cent. of all the checks deposited in banks cancel each other 
without payment in any other way than by cancelment, that 
therefore 90 per cent. of the business of the country is done by 
checks. Mr. Fisher admits by far too much in saying (p. 397): 
“ These figures may possibly without evident error be taken as 
an indication of the proportions of cash and credit in the busi- 
ness done either at the banks, or among those who deposit at 
the banks.” Those who deposit at the banks, if they are large 
employers of labor, or large retail purchasers, may not deposit 
any part of the funds required for paying labor or making 
retail purchases. The whole retail trade of the country is 
almost wholly carried on in currency without checks, and the 
whole wage bill of all labor is paid without checks, so far as 
the direct payment to the wage-worker is concerned. All 
fares, and a great many freights, are paid without checks; all 
amusement tickets, restaurant and food purchases, drinks, and 
fees for small services. The aggregate of these probably very 
largely exceeds in volume all the payments made by check. 


VaLuE. Some Important Phases in the Evolution of the Idea of 
Value. By W.G. Langworthy Taylor (Univ. of Nebraska), 
in The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 

This is an acutely metaphysical and deductive effort to 
deduce a practical scheme for adapting the volume of currency, 
or means of making deferred payments, to the absolute worth of 
commodities, 2. ¢.,to their labor cost, according to the Ricardian 
theory of value, and to their “ objective utility” according to the 
Austrian theory of value, so that the sum of commodities 
which the money used in payment will buy when the debt is 
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paid, will exactly equal the sum of commodities which the 
value given in creating the debt would buy at the time the debt 
was incurred. The speculation rests upon four false premises, 
viz.: (1) That the purchasing power of money is affected by the 
quantity of the circulating medium; nine-tenths of the econo- 
mists have exploded and discarded this view. (2) That the 
aggregate of all commodities can by any system of averages be 
unified into one commodity, of which a definite rise or fall in 
value can be asserted; land, labor, and organized capital have 
all been rising in value. (3) That there has been any general 
fall of commodities or rise in value of money which makes the 
question of the means of making deferred payments “the 
question of the day,” as alleged in this article (p. 418); and 
fourthly, that either the objective utility or the social cost of 
production of commodities is in any sense a computable 
quantity, capable of being used asa factor in arriving at the 
quantity of currency required. It is not even clear that an 
increase or decline in the purchasing power of money isa social 
injustice at all, any more than the rise or fall of a private or 
public man in the social esteem of his fellows, the advent and 
decline of a particular religious faith, or the rise and fall in 
value of any commodity, say diamonds, quinine, or herring, 
from causes relating to its production. These changes in values, 
in creeds, in opinions, whereby one goes up and another down, 
are no more a social injustice than the bloom and fading of 
flowers is a catastrophe. They are inevitable incidents of a 
progressive condition, and it is no part of industry or economy 
to arrest these changes, or to affect a universal congelation or 
petrifaction in the value of commodities. The fluctuations in 
values, both of money and of commodities, are the steering and 
propelling element in industry. For economists to study how 
these fluctuations can be ended is like a sailor nailing up his 
rudder and his spars, or a farmer hooping in his trees and live 
stock to prevent their changing in dimension or form. It is 
eliminating the inspiration and the life from political economy, 
which is largely a study, not how to fix values, but how to 
utilize their flux and make clear the law and the utility of their 
changes. 
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TaxaTIoN. Taxation in Chicago and Philadelphia. By John R. 
Commons (Syracuse Univ.), in Zhe Journal of Political Econ- 
omy, University of Chicago. 


Chicago (Cook Co.) has (with suburbs) 1,191,922 popula- 
tion in 1890. Philadelphia (with suburbs) has 1,046,964. 
Illinois has 3,826,351 population, and Pennsylvania 5,258,014. 
The tangible wealth of Chicago and Illinois, according to the 
census, are $1312 and $1324 respectively, and that of Phila- 
delphia and Pennsylvania are respectively $1049 and $1177 per 
capita. Philadelphia forms a fifth of Pennsylvania, and Chicago 
is 31.3 per cent., almost a third, of Illinois. But Philadelphia 
pays 32.8 per cent. of the state taxes of Pennsylvania, while 
Chicago pays only 31.1 per cent. of those of Illinois. Opposite 
modes of assessment exist. Illinois undertakes to tax all pro- 
perty not specifically exempted. Pennsylvania exempts all pro- 
perty not specifically taxed. In each taxing district in Illinois 
there is one rate on all forms of property, which goes to pay 
for town, county, city and state government. In Pennsylvania 
there is one rate (a light one) on personal and corporate pro- 
perty (which goes to pay for state government), and another 
(heavier) on real estate, which is applied to pay for local gov- 
ernment. 

Chicago has eight independent assessors elected by the 
original towns of which it consists. In Philadelphia property 
is assessed by a central board of three assessors, who are 
appointed by the court of common pleas, with power to 
appoint deputies. 

There are other features of difference between the two tax 
systems which escape the notice of Mr. Commons’ paper, since 
he discusses only financial results, and not medes of collection. 

In Illinois every tax has to be reduced to a judgment in a 
court of record before there can be a levy and sale of property 
for collection of the tax. This renders taxes exceedingly dis- 
putable and litigable by the taxpayer. The complications in- 
volved in the study of unlike tax systems are such as can hardly 
be learned except by practical experience as a taxpayer under 
both systems, and no discussion of financial results is complete 
which does not explain clearly the modes of collecting, as well 
as of assessing and equalizing the tax, 
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Go.tp. Jndex Numbers and Appreciation of Gold, by N. G. Pier- 
son, in Zhe Economic Journal (Br. Econ. Assn.) for Sep- 
tember. 


Mr. Pierson points out that in estimating the rise and fall 
in different commodities by index numbers, prices alone are 
averaged, without taking note of the quantities of each commo- 
dity consumed. By this method a fall of two cents a pound in 
the product of which a wholly unimportant quantity is con- 
sumed, would be balanced by a rise of two cents per pound in 
another article of which millions of tons are consumed- 
Hence, not only “prices” but “importances” must be 
averaged. Mr. Pierson also holds that the current phrase that 
“fall of commodities” implies an “appreciation of gold” is 
erroneous. Each of forty commodities named in any set of 
“index numbers” may have fallen, and all that that will prove 
is the fact that they have fallen. The whole forty may have 
fallen from greater facility in their production. Mr. Pierson 
could have made the more trenchant criticism that values of 
the chief commodities against which gold balances, viz., land, 
labor and capitalized means of production, never appear in 
’ these index numbers, and staple food, provisions, meats, etc., 
make but a subordinate part of them. Measuring commodities 
according to their “importance,” land, labor, capitalized means 
of production and food and meats form the chief part—indeed, 
more than nine-tenths—of all values at all times ; most or all 
of them have been rising in gold price during the same period 
in which gold has been alleged to be rising, which fact proves 
that, measured by the “ importance” standard, gold has been 
falling. 
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Among the Books. 


Goop City GOVERNMENT. PROCEEDINGS of the Second National 
Conference for G. G. C., held at Minneapolis, Dec. 8 and 
10, 1894, and of the National Municipal League and Third 
National Conference for G. G. C., at Cleveland, May 29 to 


31, 1895. 


These papers show the views of about thirty gentlemen, 
divines, professors, and civic reformers, some of whom, like 
Mayor Ochs, of Chattanooga, have official experience in city 
government, and others of whom have studied it from the 
standpoint of investigators and critics. It cannot be said that 
there is much harmony in the recommendations. A person 
holding almost any opinion concerning city government, pro- 
vided it relates only to getting good men into office, is likely 
to find it argued here. 

Doubtless, the formation of good government clubs for 
cities only is based on a tacit agreement that the existing gov- 
ernments in cities involve, as a rule, more misgovernment and 
failure than in the country counties. This may be because 
they have very much more actual governing to do in cities 
than in country. None of these papers or speeches assumed 
that a reconstruction of the suffrage in cities on the basis agi- 
tated by the reformers of a quarter-century ago, is necessary. 

Mayor Opdyke, in the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1870, and John C. Calhoun, in his “ Disquisition on 
Government,” were much more radical. Calhoun wanted the 
final legislative councils in cities elected on different funda- 
mental bases, so that one should represent numbers merely, as 
both now do, and the other should stand for financial ability or 
capital. He wanted that the upper chamber of every legisla- 
ture, whether of a city or a state, should be elected by voters 
voting in proportion to the amount of taxes they pay. He 
thought it sufficient for the protection of popular liberty and 
democratic impulse, that the lower chamber should represent 
mere numbers. 

In his view, despotism consisted of the government of all 
elements in a state by one element, and it did not lessen the 
absolutism of the despotism, that that one element was num- 
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bers. Calhoun defended the principle that capital or wealth 
should have a distinct representation from numbers in all gov- 
ernment. 

There is great merit in the idea proposed by ex-Mayor 
Opdyke, in 1870, of having one branch of the city council 
elected in such a way that its members shall be voted for by 
the whole city, and shall be known to the whole city. It is 
the selection of candidates for city office by wards, assembly 
districts, and other fractional sections of a city that does much 
to put the saloon bummer into power, to the displacement of 
the business man. The kind of man whom the whole city 
would know and vote for is exactly the opposite of the kind of 
man who could poll the largest vote in one ward or assembly 
district. The former might be a man of character and respon- 
sibility. The latter is apt to be a bum-bailiff and a saloon 
duck. 

A third element of reform in city government would be 
to have the mayor appoint heads of departments from among 
the city legislature, when so selected as to consist of the 
best men in the city ; or the city council, the mayor presiding, 
might distribute among its own members, as is done, we be- 
lieve, in Glasgow, the various chiefs of administrative de- 
partments, viz.; of the police, fire, health, street opening, 
street cleaning, parks, sewers, markets, public buildings, 
water supply, taxes, assessments, and the like. In this way 
the legislative body of the city, which passes the ordinances 
subdivides into the various heads of departments which ad- 
minister the city government. This secures harmony between 
the legislative and administrative departments, both in the 
enactment and enforcement of city ordinances, and is in ac- 
cordance largely with the principles of government by com. 
mittees which govern Congress. 

The views of the various speakers and writers whose 
utterances enter into this book are without the fundamental 
radicalism which would be involved in either of the three 
changes above suggested. 

As they get farther on they may find that their plans do 
not go down to the root of the matter. The root of the 
matter may prove to be that city government has degen- 
erated into a government of the top by the bottom—of the 
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decency by the slums. -If it has run the principle of govern- 
ment by mere numbers too far—farther than it will bear; then 
a consideration of Calhoun’s, Opdyke’s, and other more radical 
plans may be wise. 


DousLe TAXATION IN THE UNITED States. By Francis A. 
Walker, Ph.D. Columbia College. Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. 132 pp., 8vo. 

Poor Laws oF MassacuusseTTs AND New York. By John 
Cummings, Ph. D. American Economic Association. 135 
pp., 8vo. 


We couple these two works together as illustrations of a 
class of works now being rapidly put upon the market on the 
assumption that it is quite feasible to select any given depart- 
ment of economic study, say the savings banks of New York, 
the communes of Russia or the State Banks of the United 
States, and thereupon pick out a competent and highly intelli- 
gent and acute graduate in economic study, furnish him an 
ample library on the topics designated, and say to him, “ Write 
me a monograph of two hundred pages on that topic.” The most 
admirable and systematic compilation of facts will appear, the 
order and method of the work will be perfect, skeletons of 
statutes will parade in procession which require great labor 
to strip of theirsurplus verbiage, and the inquiring mind of the 
reader, who goes to sleep trying to find out what it is that makes 
the book so uninteresting, vainly asks itself why it cannot read 
so well written a book upon a topic in which he feels a sincere 
interest. It is like a well-ordered prayer by an under gradu- 
ate in theology, or a new story by your young lady friend, who 
has heretofore tried essays,and thought she would just dash off 
a novelette. The same undefinable something which is neces- 
sary toa good book and absent inall three is the human exper- 
ience of the topic treated essential to give it originality. A 
man to write upon taxes, or banking, or tariffs, or prisons, or 
communes, must do something more than read up on taxes. 
If it be taxes, he must collect, pay, feel, fight, favor, evade, and 
live upon taxes for years. He must take titles under tax sales, 
loanand lose money on taxable securities, touch, taste and handle 
taxes from every side. He must travel and observe taxes, com- 
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pare complementary and concurrent systems of taxation, until 
his personality assimilates the whole volume of tax-knowledge 
into a coherent body of thought; the incidents and accidents 
of tax history must not come together as giblets and morsels in 
a dish under an order superimposed upon them from without, 
as if by the cook’s fork and the matron’s spoon. They must or- 
ganize and cohere from within under an order infused through 
them by the inward life of which they have been the nutrition 
and the food, which has fought for them, cooked and enjoyed 
them until they became part and parcel of the life they nour- 
ished, and furnished the due stimulus to their own acquis- 
ition, digestion, and distribution. 

In this respect, these two economic studies are at the very 
opposite end of the social and intellectual gamut from 
the widely read and fascinating dream and wonder story re- 
viewed in our last issue, with which Robert Blatchford seeks to 
amuse and excite the British working classes. His book will be 
read with nearly as much pleasure by the reader who riddles his 
falsehoods as he goes along, as by poor Hodge who thinks it a 
revelation. It purports to be all experience. Its word-pictures 
appeal to the reader as if they were painted It almost seems 
not to argue but to paint. It covers the whole sphere of society 
often in a sentence, but covers it falsely yet fascinatingly. Its 
author, if he had the training of an economic student, could not 
write sucha book. Each lump of learning he acquired would 
throw over some pet hobby of his book. Each acquisition of 
knowledge would remove some fascinating scheme of wicked- 
ness and show it to be quite a useful social factor. His monopo- 
lies would prove to be innovations which had their beneficent 
effect. His monsters would be drawing the train of progress. 
Had he known more, he must have written less; knowing all, 
he would have stopped writing altogether. Like the great 
Brahm, he would have reached the full depth of wisdom in 
absolute silence. 

The difficulty with the young economists who compose these 
monographs is that their libraries have brought them much 
knowledge, but no convictions; many facts, but no divine fire or 
rage; many rights, but nowrongs. Their classifications and gen- 
eralizations have no torch, their dead facts hear no trumpet. 
They fall into no error, but they are anointed with no zeal. 
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All they say is true, but all its trueness does not lift it into 
the dignity of many a half truth, which, when severed from its 
other half, makes the world thunder with its energy. When our 
young doctors in philosophy shall discover that something in 
the world is wrong, they will write books which the world will 
read. When the socialists discover that some things in the 
world are right they will write books worthy of being read. 


Tue INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE: AN Essay ON JustTICcE. By 

Thomas Wardlaw Taylor. 88 pp. Ginn & Co. 

This acute, learned, and profound essay richly deserved 
the degree for which it was written. Its conclusion is, that 
natural equality among men is a myth which has no existence, 
and that “the ideal of justice is purely subjective, binding 
only upon the individual holding it, and not applicable as a 
test of the rightness or wrongness of any existing conditions. 
Society is an inexplicable ultimate from which no concept of 
justice possessing objective validity can be deduced.” The 
investigation which leads to these conclusions is conducted 
with as much vigor in argument, and backed by as wide re- 
search, as probably have ever been expended on a. thesis of 
equal length. 


Patriotic CitizENsHiP. By Thomas J. Morgan, LL.D. 368 pp. 

We can imagine that classes and teachers might both be 
interested and inspired by the study of citizenship through 
this book. Its instruction is arranged ina most condensed 
form, and enlivened by poetic, prose, and oratorical illustra- 
tions of its points, which in many instances are grand and in- 
spiring. It would make an admirable text-book for classes, 
not merely in the study of civil rights and duties, but also of 
pure English, of good rhetoric, of oratory, and of American 
history and literature. It is interesting from the admirable 
pertinency of the citations and extracts from eminent authors 
and speakers to the point in patriotic duty which they are cited 
to elucidate. 

















